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We gather to-day to honor the memory 
of the founder of Skidmore, to take pride 
in the luxuriant flowering that has grown 
from the seed she planted, and to query of 
the past and the present the probable de- 
sien of the future. You know the story 

Mrs. Scribner’s labors better than I, 
and thus I would emphasize only the root 
idea of her dream—the conviction that the 
cross-pollenization of so-called ‘‘eultural’’ 
education with vocational education would 
produce superior schools and colleges for 
the women of the twentieth century. Presi- 
dent Ehot of Harvard had been saying 
much during the ’nineties and the first dee- 
ade of the present century about the value 
of the ‘‘eareer motive’’ in education, but 
none of the women’s colleges heeded him— 
and indeed few of the colleges for men. 
Skid- 
more College has arisen as the monument 
to her belief in President Eliot’s theory and 
to her great enthusiasm and organizing 


Mrs. Seribner, however, did heed. 


skill. 

Four years after Mrs. Scribner estab- 
lished the Young Women’s Industrial Club 
in 1903, another great man of Harvard, 
William James, delivered a brilliant address 
to the alumnae of Radcliffe College under 
the title, ‘The Social Value of the College- 
Bred.’’ 


paragraph: 


He began his address with this 
a) 


1Founder’s Day address at Skidmore College, 
Saratoga, N. Y., May 11, 1940. 


? 


Of what use is a college training? We who have 


had it seldom hear the question raised; we might 


it offhand. <A 


brought me to 


be a little nonplussed to answer 


certain amount of meditation has 


] 


this as the pithiest reply which I myself can give: 
The best claim that a college education can possibly 
make on your respect, the best thing it can aspire 
that it should help 


This 


to accomplish for you, is this: 


you to know a good man when you see him, 


is as true of women’s as of men’s colleges. 

In this passage James used the word ‘‘man’’ 
venerically and I follow his example to-day 
in talking on the topic, ‘*The Educated 
Man 
when 


Concept.’’ Knowing a good man 


you see him and knowing a good 


woman when you see her require, it seems 
to me, an understanding of the nature of 
eoodness. I am, however, an educator 
rather than a philosopher, and thus I con- 
fine my observations to my judgment of 
what constitutes a good education—in 
my conception 


the 


brief, to a deseription of 
ot the 
woman. 


educated man and educated 

My conception of the educated man starts 
from the premise that an educated man 
differs from an uneducated man not in 
terms of the amount of formal education 
through which he has been but rather in 
terms of three kinds of growth or achieve- 
ment: (1) he is able to do certain things 
that an uneducated man can not do or, dif- 


ferently expressed, he has acquired a num- 


ber of specific skills; (2) he knows a good 


many things that an uneducated man does 
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not know at all or knows superficially, and 
atti- 


tudes, habits and appreciations which are 


(3) he has developed a number ot 


not part of the psychological equipment of 


| 


an uneducated man. I list and discuss these 


three classifications of achievement with the 


understanding, of course, that I do not as- 


sume that the average individual will be 


able to master them all. I do believe, how- 
ever, that more college students can and will 
move toward goals such as these when they 


understand more clearly what the college is 


attempting to do for and with them. 
1. Six Basic SKILLS 
\ 0 discuss the first of the three 


hievement I have listed is an 


} 
kinds Ol at 


ability to specifie activity. 


Amony 


POSSeSSION ot 


carry on a 


skills that should be in the 


ladys 


the educated man I list six 
that seem to me to deserve preeminence: 
(1) ability 


correctly and effectively in conversation and 


to speak one’s own language 
on one’s feet before an audience; (2) abil- 
itv to read one’s own language with reason- 
able speed and competent comprehension ; 
(3) ability to write clear and well-organized 
exposition in one’s own language; (4) abil- 
ity to read a foreign language with facility ; 
(5) ability to think clearly from a given set 
of facts and (6) ability to work and live 
with other people. 

The first four of these six skills, you will 
observe, related to the use of language. I 
shall not attempt to define each of the four, 
but rather I should like to diseuss briefly 
the importance of language in human rela- 
tions and, therefore, in education. Human 
life and language have always been eoexis- 
tent. Language has been and is man’s pri- 


mary and fundamental tool. Anthropolo- 
vists have discovered no tribe of men so low 
in the seale of development that it can exist 
without a system of verbal communication. 
The fact is established beyond question that 
humans evolved from brutes only as they 


developed the cortical, laryngeal and other 
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anatomical structures capable of produ 


language. <As the basic social institut 
language not only supplies the con: 
elements of communication between 
but, 


through the same mental processes. T 


indeed, impels individuals to 


language is not only communication 


thought itself. Professor Charles H. .J 
one of the world’s outstanding psyc! 
wists, has observed that ‘‘no man or wo 
could think in the way he or she does 
if it were not for words. Languag: 
the mode of mental procedure. It is 

something that we use from time to ft 
It is the method of our whole mental « 
tence.’”* Similarly, the great anthro; 

vist, the late Professor Edward Sapir, | 
that 


erooves are inextricably interwoven, 


written ‘“Vanguage and our thou 


|)» 


in a sense, one and the same’’:® and | 


fessor Whitehead has asserted that ‘''] 
mentality and the language of manki 
created each other. . . . The souls ot 
are the gifts from language to mankind. 
These observations, of course, check 
the day-to-day experience of us all. T! 
man or woman skilled in the use of 
vuage, in the ability to nail down an 
with the appropriate words and to lay t! 
clearly before another individ 
meets life 


over those who handle language elim 


idea 


with a tremendous advant 


This is such an obvious observation t! 
need not develop it. Instead I would e1 
phasize the relationship of these four 
cuage skills to the fifth skill which I | 
listed—the ability to think clearly fro. 
set of facts. 
Thinking is no mysterious process t! 
goes on behind the mask of people’s faces 
Rather it is the handling of ideas thr 
the use of words or through the use of s 
tems of shorthand which take the plac 


te 


‘‘The Psychology of Social Institutions,’’ 
88, 207-08. 1926. 
3‘‘Language,’’ p. 232. 1921. 


4‘*Modes of Thought,’’ p. 57. 


1938. 
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the shorthand of mathematics, of 


is 


‘al notation and so forth. A great 
rer resides, however, in the dependence 
thoughts upon words. Education 


falls into the unhappy error of 


fre- 
ntly 
ssinge words and neglecting the meanings 
nd them. In another one of his essays 
iam James has described the tragic re- 
‘s of such false educational emphasis. 
leplores the stress that too many teach- 
of all edueational levels put upon mem- 
‘ation, and he tells the following story to 
‘+h his point: 


iend of mine, visiting a school, was asked to 
e a young class in geography. Glancing at 
ok, she said: ““Suppose you should dig a hole 
ground, hundreds of feet deep, how should 
find it at the bottom—warmer or colder than 
top?’’ None of the class replying, the teacher 
‘I’m sure they know, but I think you don’t 
question quite rightly. Let me try.’’ So 


g the book, she asked: ‘‘In what condition is 
interior of the globe?’’ and received the im- 


ate answer from half the class at onee: ‘‘The 


r of the globe is in a condition of igneous 


Developing skill in thinking is part and 
el of skill in handling words, but the 
ty to recall words is not intelligence. 

ther, intelligence—skill in thinking 
ugh problems—depends upon a number 

subskills: skill in abstracting, comparing, 
erring and generalizing. Every college 
acher asserts with assurance that his or 
er job is to teach students to think. Such 
tatements are platitudinous unless one un- 
rstands the nature of thought. Alas, all 
few of us do! I leave for your con- 
leration the generalization that no man 
woman is educated merely because of 
iving developed the ability to memorize. 


n 


lhinking is abstracting, comparing, infer- 
ng and generalizing, and if a college does 
t help a student to develop these skills, 
t has failed. Similarly, a college has failed 
it has not developed in its students the 
sixth of the skills which I have listed—abil- 


‘*Talks to Teachers,’’ p. 150. 1915. 
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W e 


are hearing much these days from a promi- 


ity to work and live with other people. 


nent and much-publicized educator to the 
effect that above all else the college must 
This 


sounds very impressive, and yet emphasis 


train the intelligence of its students. 


upon intelligence alone grows from a fal- 
This 


conception is built upon the assumption that 


lacious conception of human nature. 


people’s minds are in some fashion or other 
set off apart from the rest of them, from 
their bodies, from their morals, from their 
emotions and from their social relations. 
Such an assumption is of course quite 


All life, 


depends upon other people. 


ridiculous. including thinking, 
Life is always 
social. Living for us all is living with 
others. He lives most effectively who has 
learned to share most abundantly in the 
interests 


They 
hide their lamps under bushels or they 


thoughts, activities, feelings and 
of others. Isolated people are queer. 
have no lamps to display. Colleges must, 
therefore, be interested both in social ecom- 
petence and in social conscience. It pro- 
fiteth a little if 
endowed with intellectual skills but defee- 


man he is abundantly 
tive in his ability to deal effectively with his 
fellows. No one is educated, I suggest, re- 
vardless of his intellectual abilities, unless 


he is also socialized. 
2. Srx FIELDS oF KNOWLEDGE 


The six skills which I have listed and 
briefly discussed depend of course upon 
one’s knowledge, and I suggest that the 
educated man of the twentieth century must 
be at home in six fields of knowledge: 
knowledge (1) of the quest of men through 
the ages to understand what life means, 7.e., 
philosophy, religion and literature; (2) of 
the history and current organization of the 
social institutions under which he and other 
men live—political, economic, sociological ; 
(3) of the history, philosophy and methods 
of science both in general and in relation 


to one science in particular; (4) of himself 
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physiologically and psychologically; (5) 
of human relations and the principles that 
control them, and (6) of at least one of the 


creative arts, its history and current ex- 
pressions. 

The 
fields of 
obvious that I do not stop to develop them. 
All are the 


riculum. I present for your consideration 


reason for the inelusion of these 


knowledge seem to me to be so 


Included = in Skidmore ecur- 
the suegestion that every Skidmore student 
should be introduced during her four eol- 
fields. | 


‘introduced’? because the process of edu- 


leve vears to each of these say 


cation must not be permitted to stop at 


eraduation. Too frequently it does; but, if 
a college student has been properly intro- 
duced to the 
achievements of the race as codified in its 
little fear that after 


eraduation he will not be impelled to con- 


important and = dramatie 


knowledge, one need 


tinue to add to his knowledge through life. 
People are hungry for knowledge of them- 
selves and the world in which they live. 
doubt the 


programs as 


If vou this assertion, think of 
radio 


Mr. 


commentation and such maeazines as Time 


popularity of such 


‘“*Information Please,’’ Kaltenborn’s 


and Fortune. 
3. Arrirupes, HAbBITs AND APPRECIATIONS 


Perhaps more important than skills and 


knowledge are those imponderable but 
basically important characteristics of the 
educated man which we eall attitudes, hab- 
its and appreciations. Few, I imagine, will 
question the judgment that these charae- 
teristics are the chief determinants in estab- 
lishing a person’s essential quality. I know 
of no sounder truth than Emerson’s affirma- 
tion that ‘‘what vou are speaks more loudly 
than what vou say.’’ We can not teach 
students to be what they are not, but we 
can attempt to create an atmosphere which 
will stimulate and inspire them to grow in 
self-mastery, in personal depth, and in what 
Matthew Arnold has ealled ‘‘the sense for 


beauty and the sense for econduct.’’ 
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College students are no longer children 
but not quite adults. Bewildered by the 
bludveonines of adolescence they are Strug- 
vling to grow up, to domesticate their ani- 
mal instincts, to learn to live easily with 
their fellows, to resolve their ethical con- 


1} 


fusions. At heart they are profoundly 


serious. They are in constant conflict with 
their imperfections. They seek fervently 
for a creed, for a formula for their lives. Tt 
takes little probing to discover that they 
judge the development of skills and the 
acquisition of knowledge to be secondary 
to their passionate hunt for answers to their 
They seek and need adult 

Molten and malleable, 


they can be bent by an older person whom 


questions of life. 
models and idols. 
they admire and who takes the trouble to 
help them formulate their thoughts and 
organize their loyalties. They stand on 
the threshold of manhood and womanhood 
with raised thumbs, like hitch-hikers, await 
ing the driver who will carry them along 
the road to a more abundant, more fruitful 
life. 

In this mood they come to college. From 
their the life of the 
campus they learn new attitudes and re- 


teachers and from 
vamp old ones, remake their habit patterns 
or continue those already established, de- 
velop wider and deeper appreciations or 
If they 


open- 


perhaps none of any consequence. 
are ever to become fair-minded, 
minded and generous men they must begin 
in college. If they are ever to learn to 
submerge themselves in enthusiasm for hard 
work they must start as undergraduates. 
If they are ever to love good talk, books 
and the creative arts, they had better be 
under way before the burdens of a job and 
family close in upon them. If, in short, they 
are to grow in wisdom and virtue, the col- 
leze—its faculty, its student life, its spirit 
—must fortify them and serve as mentor. 
To say no more than this requires great 
restraint. Most of us cherish the recollec- 
tion of a teacher or two who molded our 


attitudes, habits or appreciations rather 
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1 our skills or knowledge. For myself I 
never repay my debts to two stimulating 
history and a 


a professor of pro- 


essor of Latin—who talked with me late 
to the night about everything ranging 
m student life to literary stvle, and from 
economics of Adam Smith to the cul- 
ral philosophy of Oswald Spengler. 
Aside from the influence of these men, noth- 
ontributed more to .my personal de- 
lopment as an undergraduate than serv- 
ron student publications, where I learned 

» burrow deep into work for the sheer joy 
it: or sitting in on bull sessions which ran 
eamut of the usual topics to philosophy, 
tics and educational reform; or living 

in daily association with students from dif- 
ferent economie and social backgrounds. — I 
am sure that my experience has been in no 
sense unusual. It is the typical experience 
every college student, and supports the 
veneralization that undergraduates develop 
attitudes, habits and appreciations in the 
-and-take of college life—in classrooms 
and laboratories, of course, but just as cer- 
tainly in dormitory rooms, fraternity houses 
or faculty homes or merely sitting on the 


rass In the spring. 


4. VALUES, THE CORE CHARACTERISTIC 


No matter how or where one develops 
them, attitudes, habits and appreciations 
All of 
them are important, but one’s system of 
What an in- 


he cherishes 


determine the essence of a person. 


values stands at their center. 
dividual wants of life, what 
most, what he likes most—these facts best 
define and describe him to himself and to 
his fellows. On this seore Ruskin has elo- 
quently written: 

The first and last, and closest trial question to 
any living creature is, ‘‘what do you like?’’ Tell 
me what you like, and I’ll tell you what you are. 
Go out into the street, and ask the first 
woman you mect, what their ‘‘taste’’ is and if they 


man or 


swer candidly, you know them, body and soul. 
‘‘You, my friend in rags, with the unsteady gait, 


what do you like?’’ ‘*A pipe and a quartern of 
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gin.’’ I know you. ‘You, good woman, with the 
quick step and tidy bonnet, what do you like?’’ 
**A swept hearth and a clean tea-table, and my 
husband opposite me and a baby at my breast.’’ 
Good, I know you also. ‘You, little girl with 
golden hair and the soft eyes, what do you like?’’ 
‘*My canary, and a run among the wood hya 
cinths.’’? ‘* You, little boy with the dirty hands 
and the low forehead, what do you like??? ‘*A shy 


at the sparrows, and a pitch farthing.’’ 


What 


game 


Good; we know them all now more need 


we ask ?6 


**What more need we ask?’’ queries Ruskin. 
this: men 
educated the 
rather than the tawdry, the higher rather 


Just should not educated and 


women like and want fine 


than the lower, the permanent rather than 


the fleeting? The responsibility of the 
future rests on many shoulders, but the 
heaviest burdens must be carried by the 


strongest, and college men and women pre- 
sumably are the strongest in mind, in body, 
in skills, in knowledge and in their sense 
of values. 

College men and women are presumbly 
the strongest because they have been selected 
from amone their generation as the best 
endowed and the most likely to profit from 
But that all. 
You young women of Skidmore—along with 


higher education. is not 


vour fellows in other colleges—are mem- 
bers of a great company of college youths 
who share in common the spirit of the 
American college. We hear much about col- 
lege spirit, and frequently we mean little 
more than rah-rahism, but college spirit 
deal that. It 


means a unity of devotion to the basic values 


means a great more than 
of the American way of life; it means the 
spirit of noblesse oblige; it means seeing 
and carrying the responsibilities of edu- 
cated men and women. Thirty years ago, 
in a powerful address, Woodrow Wilson 
described this eollege spirit brilliantly in 


this message: 


6 ““Traffie,’’ Leeture II, ‘‘The Crown of Wild 
Olives.’ Complete Works, Vol. XI, pp. 49-50. 


1885. 
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It seems to me that the great power of the world 


namely, its emotional power—is better expressed 
in a college gathering than in any other gathering. 
We speak of this as an age in which mind is mon- 
I take it 


is one of those modern monarchs who reign 


arch, but for granted that, if that is true, 
mind 
the world 


House 


and we ean 


but do not govern. As a matter of fact, 


is governed in every generation by a great 
of Commons made 


be eareful to 


up of the 


DASSIONS: 
I 


only see to it that the handsome pas- 


sions are in the majority. 


A college body represents a passion, a very hand- 


some passion, to which we should seck to give 


us the generations go by 


er and greater foree g 


a passion not so much individual as social, a pas- 
sion for the things which live, for the things which 
enlighten, for the things which bind men together 


Mrs. We 


are honorine her because she was consumed 


fish companies.’ 


Scribner died ten years ago. 


with the passion of which Woodrow Wilson 
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has spoken, because her system of values 
led her to devote her life to trail-blazine 
for the women of future generations. Sh)e 
stands as a radiant example to the Skidmore 
women of to-day, an example of the success. 
ful meeting of the challenge which faces the 
On Founder's 


Day through all the years ceremonies such 


educated man and woman. 


as this will keep fresh her dreams. 0} 
infinitely greater importance, however, are 
the values which the women of her colle 

cherish in the weeks and months betwe 

founder’s days. She saw a larger p! 
life 
Skidmore College, her handiwork, charges 


in American for educated wome: 
each of her daughters to carry on in 
tradition of which she was and is the ereat 


exemplar. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE OR FOR WAR? 


By PHILIP C. NASH 


PRESIDENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Every week SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


sents to us interesting and important phi- 


pre- 


losophies, experiments and improvements 
in education. But what avail these details 
of educational news and technique if, per- 
the ideal of all 


tirely changed during the next few years? 


chance, education be en- 
Shall we continue to edueate for peace and 
democracy as we have smugly assumed, or 
shall we, as the military training of our 
youth becomes more and more prominent, 
be educating for war and dictatorship? 
Military training under present world 
conditions is simply common sense and 
every educator as well as every young man 
in the country will support it wholeheart- 
edly. But as the savage pressure from the 
dictatorships goes on, forcing even Britain 
towards a dictatorship of its own to meet 
the threat, we may well speculate as to the 
world of the future. What assurance have 
7“*The Inauguration of Ernest Fox Nichols as 
144. 1909. 


President of Dartmouth College,’’ p. 


TOLEDO 


eg 


we that democracy is permanent, that 
Democracs 


peace will come in our time? 
has often appeared on earth, flourished for 
a short time, and then been lost for ce 
turies. In 1900, that 
liberal freedom of Franee, Britain, Sea 


we were sure 
navia and the United States was the con 
way of life. By 1920, after a stupendous 
world war in which autoeracy had bee 
overthrown, we were even more convinced 
that demoeracy was the most stable factor 
But in the last 


decade, we see democracy being threatened, 


in mankind’s philosophy. 


overthrown and forgotten. 

We all hope that, in the western lh: 
sphere at least, democracy may be retained 
and that we shall not be drawn into this 
war; but surely we are not blind to t! 
possibility of such a catastrophe, and 1! 
does come, what will happen to our schoo's 
and colleges? Shall we not suddenly tu 
to education for war, with the efficient 
R.O.T.C. as the supreme exterior goal and 
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building of a philosophy of hate, of 
foree, of a new naziism as the goal 
fe? Will it mean another 500 years 

the What 


hout democracy in world? 


the chanees? 
t us look at a bit of history. 
ver in all human history have the hopes 
ankind been so centered on one indi- 
al as they were on President Woodrow 
on when he arrived in Paris on De- 
ber 14, 1918, for the peace conference. 
‘racy and military dictatorship had 
defeated, democracy was to rule the 
d, permanent peace and justice to be 
red. With these hopes in the hearts 
Wilson 


ered by an innumerable throng packed 


the multitudes Woodrow was 
feet deep along the four-mile proces- 
‘The great roar of acclaim that 
said the London 


1 route. 
pt along the route,”’ 
y Mail, ‘‘was a heart-vibrating homage 
the President’s countrymen as well as 
If’? Clemenceau said, ‘‘I knew Paris 
the glitter of the Second Empire. 1 
ivht I knew my Paris now, but I did not 
‘ve she could show such enthusiasm as 
| don’t believe there has been anything 

it in the history of the world.’’ 
In London it was the same. In Charing 
and Trafalgar Square such crowds 
never been seen before and hundreds of 
sands crowded the side streets hurry- 
to try to get a glimpse of the procession. 
is, how disappointed and disillusioned 
| discouraged we are to find the world 
n at war only twenty years after such 
hopes and aspirations were in our 
rts! Many persons place the blame on 
' Treaty of Versailles, and especially do 
‘Germans feel that a real peace was im- 
ble under such a dictated treaty; but 
careful observers feel that the treaty 
on the whole a good one. The new 
ndaries in Europe were about as fair as 
man ingenuity could devise, certainly 
tter than at any other time in Europe’s 


story before or sinee. The protection pro- 
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vided for minorities was excellent and was 
The 


provision for universal disarmament was an 


adequate, if it had been carried out. 
essential part of the treaty. The creation 
of the League of Nations was the greatest 
step forward toward permanent world or- 
vanization and peace that mankind has ever 
taken. No, the fault does not lie with the 
Treaty of Versailles, it lies with the demo- 
eratie governments and democratic peoples 
who had to carry out the treaty provisions 
and who failed to make them work. 

It has indeed been a story of tragie fail- 
ure, due to human stupidity, short-sighted 
selfishness, fear and greed, and unless man- 
kind can rise to higher levels of vision 
and cooperation than the best of us have 
shown the last two decades, then deimoe- 
racy is doomed, brute strength will rule, 
anarchy will prevail, except where some 
new Genehis Khan breaks down all resis- 
tance. Noone of the great democracies can 
be freed from blame in bringing the world 
to the brink of such an abyss. For instance, 
our own country made two terrible mis- 
takes: we refused to join the League in 1920 
and we established the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
in 1930; the first action fatally weakening 
the League as a world-wide union of na- 
tions, the second leading to a restriction of 
world trade that deepened the universal de- 
pression. Franee was short-sighted in re- 
fusing to permit the Anschluss between 
Austria and Germany, an economic union 
which might have preserved the German 
Republic. England, with the English Con- 
servative party, must be blamed for allow- 
ing the steps which led directly to the see- 
ond world war, when in September, 1931, 
she failed to carry out League commitments 
for economic sanctions against the Japanese 
invasion in Manchuria, thus paving the way 
for Ethiopa, Spain, the fortification of the 
Rhineland, Munich and the overthrow of 


Poland, Holland, 


Iranee. <All democracies must 


Denmark, Belgium and 
be blamed 


for lack of courage and integrity in the 


esa NE 








sorry failure of the universal disarmament 
conference. 


but their 


They were afraid to disarm, 


continued armaments, together 


with their cowardice in’ preventing the 
armament of others, have brought them not 
peace, but the sword. 

Why do I paint this discouraging picture 
here in America, far removed from scenes 
of war, where our young men and women 
are continuing to start out with high hopes 
to take their places in the world of to-mor- 
row? Why not stress the wonderful oppor- 
tunities, greater than ever before, that exist 
for progress in industry, science and trade? 
fields is 
The 


chemurgist is planning to use our excess 


Research in chemical and other 


opening new industries every day. 
corn crops to make lacquers. Henry Ford 
has shown us that the sovbean is one of our 
most valuable assets, giving employment 
directly and indirectly to two million peo- 
ple. Charles Diesel 
that are revolutionizing the rail- 
roads and other power problems. The Na- 
tional City Bank Bulletin for January, 
1940, that the 
production for December was higher than 
Admitting all the 
failures and shortcomings of the New Deal; 


Kettering is making 


eneines 


shows index of industrial 


ever before, even 1929! 


nevertheless, it is hammering away at social 
problems the solution of which is vital to 
our prosperity. Why not stress these mat- 
ters rather than the international problem 
which until a few short weeks ago seemed so 


far away? Can we not live our own lives in 


our own country, or at least in our own 
hemisphere, and let Europe and Asia stew 
in their own juice?) This might not be a 
very altruistic or kindly philosophy, but 
would it not, at least, be a practical one? 
Unfortunately, it is evident that we ean 
not live in such isolation. For better or for 
worse, modern science has made one family 
of all mankind, and we in Americea are be- 
vinning to learn, through enforeed military 
training and enormous military budgets, 
that we are all bound together on this little 


planet of ours. There can be neither safety 
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nor prosperity for any one in a world oj 
anarchy, of unbridled force, of utter disre- 
vard for treaties, laws, promises or justice: 
and that is the kind of world that exists jy 
1940. 


change in this situation as long as the war 


Evidently there can be no great 
lasts. Every morning we open the news 
paper in fear that some catastrophe hias 
happened that may draw us in. We hope 
that our nation may remain out, but we are 
uncertain so we spend eight billion dollars 
a year getting ready. 

But if we ourselves escape without actual 
warfare, what may we look forward to aiter 
Obviously, one of two 
Either 
the democracies will again have 


the war is over? 


things will happen. Britain will 
win and 
the responsibility of organizing the world 
(God grant that they will have learned the 
necessary lesson of giving up some of their 
nationalistic prestige and fancied advan 
tages!) ; or Germany will win and the peace 
will be dictated to the rest of Europe as it 
has been to Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Po- 
land and France. 

Is there any doubt as to which will be 
better for the world in general or for us? A 
prominent speaker recently told his audi 
‘*T fear we are losing our tolerance 
We should remen 


ber that this is not our fight and we should 


ence, 


just as we did in 1917, 


be entirely neutral in thought as well as 
deed. es 

Now I thoroughly agree that it would be 
a great tragedy for the future of democracy, 
if we should be dragged into this war, and 
I devoutly hope that no such calamity will 
happen. But as for being neutral in our 
hopes and fears, not earing a fig which side 
wins, suggesting that they toss up a coin to 
see which side shall govern the world, | 
certainly do not see how we can be so blind 

If Hitlerism wins this war, what kind 0! 
a world shall we have? No one absolutely 
knows, because nothing in the future can be 
certain, but we can at least remember whiat 
Hitler has said and done in the past. 

On August 17, 1934, he said, ‘‘The Ger- 
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eovernment, like the German people, 
filled with the unconditioned wish to 
the ereatest possible contribution to 
. preservation of peace in this world.”’ 
On March 16, 1935, he announced con- 
l ron, 
On January 30, 1936, he said, ‘‘ We want 
'a peace-loving element among nations. 
We can not repeat that often enough.’’ 
On March 7, 1936, he 
Rhineland and denounced Locarno. 
On February 20, 1938, he said, ‘Shall I 
emind you of the Bolshevist Revolution 


reoccupred the 


vhich slaughtered millions upon millions of 
people but whose blood-stained murderers 
high With 
single country alone we have detested to 
That 
We see in Bolshevism more now 
the 
structive force. 
‘The Polish State respects the national 
nditions in this country, and Danzig and 


till oeeupy places? one 


enter state is Soviet 


relationships. 
|? 0 


bLiLooic. 


in before incarnation of human 


Grermany respect Polish rights. Thus it has 
been possible to find the way to an under- 
standing which, emanating from Danzig 
has sueceeded in removing all friction 
between Germany and Poland and made it 
ssible to work together in true amity.’’ 

On August 21, 1939, he signed the pact 
vith Russia and on September 1 invaded 
Poland. 

On April 28, 1939, he said, ‘*. . . Mr. 
Roosevelt believes that the ‘tide of events’ 
Ss once more bringing the threat of arms 
and that if this threat of arms continues 
a large part of the world is condemned to 
acommon ruin. As far as Germany is con- 
cerned I know nothing of this kind of a 
threat to other nations. si 

Poland, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and France have been overrun. 
the Hitler spokesman, Dr. 
Robert Ley, head of the German Labor 
Front, said in Poland on December 17, 
1939: ‘‘We have the divine right to rule 
and we shall assure ourselves of that right. 


Norway, 


i 
And 


finally 
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We are going to be hard in this war. 
We are going to forget the arech-evil of our 
own good nature, and will be hard and 
relentless in battling for our demands.’’ 
What terrible hypocrisy and ruthless am- 
bition to attain German domination all over 
Europe this record shows! It is impossible 
to know exactly what is happening now in 
Czechoslokavia or Poland, but if the rumors 
which we get are true, supported as they 
are by such facts as the student riots and 
executions in Czechoslovakia and the Catho- 
lie report of the persecutions in Poland, we 
have a picture of millions of people held in 
erim armed forces. 
Such 


in the civilized 


a state of servitude by 
Kreedom and democracy are extinct. 
barbarism has not existed 
world since the beginning of the Christian 
And 


after such a series of statements and actions 


era. we could expect nothing else 
as Herr Hitler has given us. 

If it be a lack of neutrality to assert that 
I shudder to think of a Europe governed 
by Hitlerism and to state that a peace that 
shall be planned by the Democracies is vital 
for world then I 
eullty. What a victory for Hitler means 
the faet 
already planning to spend billions of dol- 


must plead 


progress, 


to us is shown by that we are 
lars a year on our army and navy in fear 
of his certain attempts to penetrate this 
hemisphere, if he sinks the British fleet. 
We do fleet of 


fear a possible combination of 


not fear the Britain; we 
Crermany 
and Japan. Is it not common sense to 
consider what help we may give Britain 
the 


possibility that we may later have to face 


‘‘short of war,’’ rather than to face 
a victorious Germany, master of the sea, 
seeking to spread its domination over all 
the world ? 

But let us be optimistic for a moment 
and assume that Britain will win the war. 
What then? 


into the picture, even though we may be 


Here it is that we must come 


just as loath to take any part in the peace 


as we are to enter the war. At this point 
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many careful thinkers depart from the phi- 
losophy of the isolationist and hope de- 
voutly that we shall take our place as one 
of the great nations of the world when lead- 
ership for peace is necessary. 

what the democracies can work out 
Clarence Streit 


hopes for a federal union of the demoera- 


Just 
nobody vel clearly sees. 
cies, as closely knit together as our United 
States of covenant 
Ile would 


ex- 


America and with a 


based on our own Constitution. 
the with the fifteen most 


start Union 


perienced and strongest democracies, in- 
cluding the United States, Britain, Franee, 
Ireland, Holland, the Seandi- 


countries others. He would 


Canada, 
navian and 
allow all other countries to join this federal 
union when they had satisfactorily proved 
the upholding in their loeal territories of 
personal freedom such as is guaranteed in 
Bill of If Streit’s plan 


were carried out, one half of the people of 


our own Rights. 
the earth would enjoy personal freedom, 
free trade, free travel, one currency and 
the safety that 
The 


then become more vitally necessary than 


overwhelming 
Nations would 


with 


20eS 
strength. League of 
political relationships 
the the 


world and in carrying forward its economie, 


ever in guarding 
between this Union and rest of 
social and health problems. 

It is my own belief that this plan may 
not be feasible even if the now subjugated 
democracies are restored to freedom, pri- 
marily beeause there is not vision enough 
in our own country to see the advantage to 
ourselves. I fear that the isolationist point 
of view will prevail, possibly making it nee- 
essary for this country to suffer horrible 
devastating warfare before we will agree to 
join the other democracies in protecting 
ourselves from war. Perhaps I am wrong 
in this and our people will see where their 
true interests lie. In any case, I feel sure 
that such a Union must ultimately come 
about, if civilization is to endure. 


Another eareful and 


comprehensive 
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study of the necessary components 
lasting peace is being made by the ( 
mission to Study the Organization 
Peace. The findings of this commiss 


together with the supporting pamp]) 
on various details of the problem, des 





the careful study of every person interes! 
in the preservation of our civilizat 
They may be secured by a request to ¢ 
Kichelberger, 8 West Fortieth Street, \, 
York City. 

It may seem foolish in this time o! 
perate crisis to be spending energy in 
lining the basis for a theoretical peace 1 
may never come. Yet we must prepar 
peace just as carefully and earnestly as | 
prepare for war and with even more en 
because the dangers and problems of 
are evident to us all, whereas the per; 
ing problems of peace are more contus 
and call for all the vision, patience, ¢ 
age and long-sighted selfishness that a 
ple can possibly have. 

It is certainly proper, therefore, to 
sent the 
must underlie a world organization 


fundamental prineiples w! 


mankind and | 


ean brine real peace to 
venture to suggest that a new world sy: 
will have the following characteristics 

(1) The component parts must be d 
racies, because human freedom can 
exist under dictatorship. 

(2) There must be considerable are: 
free trade or economic union approac 
trade. Nationalistie trade 
between small units of peoples make 


Uneer 
currencies, quotas, retaliatory tariffs 


free barriers 


nomic prosperity impossible. 


so on must go. 

(3) There must be provision for « 
nomic, social and geographical change, «! 
this change must not depend on unanimous 
votes of the units as states. One of 
fatal weaknesses of the League of Nations 
as a political structure is the impossib! 
of making important changes by major) 


vote. Marcus Aurelius in his Medita 
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‘Everything is the result of change 
there is nothing that Nature loves so 
is to change existing forms.’’ If we 
up the forces that make for change, 


nressure inereases like steam in a 


- until something bursts. 
There must be foree and strength 





in the system to guarantee the ear- 
out of treaties and pledges. Force of 
mmay never be necessary, probably 
not be necessary to-day if the eco- 
the 


earried 


sanetions of League Covenant 


been actually out against 
and later against Italy and Ger- 
Will the statesmen who control the 
system have the courage to apply eco- 
sanctions when the test comes ? 
5) Our country, too, must obligate itself 
them out. That means involving 
‘s in the police force of the world. 
vwnizes that the reign of law in the 
is possible only if society will pro- 


We 


oose between complete freedom for 


‘machinery to enforce the law. 


United States and international anarchy 
hand, or a system of international 
backed by force to which we ourselves 
We can not eat our cake 
We can not have complete 
lom of our country from all responsi- 
bility for international the 
same time have a world of law and peace. 
1/20, we chose complete freedom with no 
usibility, and we inevitably got world 
How shall we 


‘ontribute. 


| have it too. 


order and at 


hy and world war. 
se the next time? 
these five conditions are difficult, but 
Many European 
statesmen are now looking forward to some 
sort of Huropean federation, and the dream 
Briand and Stresemann in 1928 may 
‘true in 1948. 
One of the most uncertain things in the 
le picture is the future attitude of the 
ted States; nobody knows, ourselves 


In 1917 we 


impossible to attain. 


st of all, what we shall do. 


red the world war with the highest 
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motives that a nation has ever held on tak- 


‘ 


ing up arms, the wish to ‘‘make the world 


safe for democraey.’’ The eynies have 
lauched at this slogan and tried to discount 
We 


material gain, we were in no immediate 


it, but they are wrong. desired no 
danger, we saw only the necessity for help 
ing the cause of justice and law and order, 
and we fearlessly and generously did our 
part. But the 
mediately turned away like the Pharisee on 


when peace came, we im- 
the Jericho road and said, ‘‘ This is no busi 
ness of ours, fix it if you ean.’’ The pen- 


dulum of publie opinion swung away 
further and further toward cynicism and 
isolation—so far that eventually we feared 
even to join the World Court to the end 
that some order might be brought into the 
world chaos! 

At this moment 99 per cent. of us resent 
the unprovoked attacks on Poland, Nor- 


Holland 


deprecate the barbarous oppression of the 


way, Denmark, and Belgium, 
Czechs, Poles and Austrians, and hope that 


these injustices may be stopped. Even 
though it would be completely foolish for 
us to go to war to stop them by force, it is 
desirable to impress our young 


that in a 


highly 
people with two things: first, 
world of anarchy and wild upheaval, they 
fina 


therefore 


themselves 
similar the 
most selfish point of view they should be 


and their children may 


victims, and from 


seriously interested in such conditions; 


and second, that it is only by patient, 
friendly, unselfish vision that the world 
may be organized so that such condi- 


tions and events may gradually disappear. 
An eager Pacifist President 
Butler, ‘‘What shall we do to prevent the 


»9? 


once asked 


next war? The distinguished educator’s 
reply was ‘‘My dear sir, we can not prevent 
the next war, but we ean begin now to pre- 
vent the one fifty years hence.”’ 

Are we not, then, justified in asking the 
young people under college and high-school 
jurisdiction to give careful consideration to 
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matters, so that if during the next 


the 


these 


veneration chance again to organize 


for democracy is theirs, they 


the world 
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No institution or phase of publie life in 
the. United States is closer to the hearts of 
its people than the so-called American pub- 
lic-school system—and, in particular, its 


erowth 


States 


In origin and 


United 


public high school. 
the high school reflects the 
citizens’ faith in publie education as the 
flower and bulwark of American democratic 
ideals. 

The development, enrichment and even 
security of life in a democraey is primarily 
dependent on edueation and the enlighten- 
ment of all its people. It has been aptly 
that 


ability of its people to choose, support and 


stated the test of a democracy is the 
replace their leaders. Early in our history 


New 


this and made free public education a first 


colonial leaders in England foresaw 
claim on public tunds and a requisite for 
everybody. This attitude still prevails but 
ina much larger sense. Both elementary- 
school and high-school training are univer- 
sally regarded as just as essential for every- 
one to-day as was common-school education 
for our forefathers. 

The elementary school is perhaps of fore- 
most importance in the American publie 
educational system, but somehow it has not 
yet achieved as singular a place in publie 
The 


latter stands preeminent among the publie 


eonselousness as has the high school. 


agencies where the people exercise direct 
control. Their opinions dictate both what 


is to be taught and by whom, and also what 


1 Based on an address given by the author at the 


school at Gloucester, 


dedication of the 
Mass., 


new high 
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may do it more successfully than we? Woe 
lost the last peace; let us try to win the 


next one. 












The high 


school is more than an instrumentality for 


use is to be made of its facilities. 


teaching our children; it is at the same time 
a center for adult education, community 
publie health, recreation and cultural deve! 
opment; it serves also as a public meeting 
house and polling place, and, above all, it is 
a symbol of American faith in education 
for freedom, liberty and happiness. 

The publie and educators alike have long 
decreed that it is the high-school teacher’s 
duty to teach truthfully the history of 
human experience and ideas, but this is by 
no means the whole responsibility. The 
lessons to be derived from the subjects 
taught should have a close tie with the indi 
vidual and better prepare him for life’s 


problems and responsibilities. 

Youth to-day is confronted by a fast 
moving mechanized world where the pace 
of living is swift and leisure time increases 
as earning a living becomes more difficult. 
Tradition and custom are questioned also, 
and progressive educators are challenged to 
review carefully the aims and purposes ot 
all education. The failure of many high 
schools to face and cope with this problem 
is a challenge to their continued supremacy 
among American institutions. The latter Is 
assured only as long as the high school eat 
continue to meet the educational needs of 
each new generation. 

Among the many aspects of high-school! 
programs which deserve scrutiny and reflee 
tion, none justify more immediate attention 
than (1) curricula and programs of study 
and (2) guidance work. 
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Curricula and Programs of Study: Pro- 
ssive educators agree that if high-school 
dies are to prepare youth adequately for 
»in today’s Democracy they must satisfy 
hese requirements : 
eurrieula must be flexible: statie programs 
outmoded, and it is only wishful think 
ttempts to defend them on the basis of 
drill, their importance in the past or their 
lips to college-entrance requirements. 
rience has demonstrated that courses dealing 
stimulate mental 


time-honored elassieal 


world in which we live 

less than do the 
and that course programs designed to meet 
requirements can never be 


ntrance wholly 


\ for those whose schooling ends with the 
To-day’s youth must be prepared for 
in a democracy, taught how to earn a 
nd to take part in civie affairs in a highly 
alized society. 
ver, teachers must recognize the courses de- 
do these things as equal in calibre to 
subjects in the study programs; and they 
so taught that students will want to keep 
of events in these fields, both outside the 
m and after graduation. 

curricula must face to-day’s situation on 

g and earning a living. Not only must 
h school teach specific vocations, but also see 
at students choose those in which they are 

ly to sueceed. When youth is prepared 

itions for which it is best qualified, a long 

| have been traveled on the road to success, 
rhe course program must be construeted with 
gnition that the machine age has greatly in- 
ed leisure time and, therefore, there is need 
education in the proper and wise use of free 
and not just the seeking of indolent pleasure. 

The curricula must also incorporate training 
the principles of effective living. Too often, 
e-school religious education has been crucified 

altar of sectarianism, The time has arrived 
asting aside special group interests in favor of 
hing basie principles by which people may live 
ther in harmony, peace and sympathetic under- 
nding, 

The arrangement and teaching of each pro- 
m of study should be designed to encourage the 
yment of intellectual pursuits. Education only 
gins in the school, but there is a tendency for 

to regard the high-school diploma as the end 
Janned study. A high-school education is a 


ns and not an end in itself. 


Guidance Programs: The high sehool has 
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still another great obligation. It must aug- 
ment its program offerings with additional 
personalized instruction. No matter what 
amount of knowledge and training is pos- 
sessed by any one, it is of little value unless 
he or she possesses also those personal ehar- 
which make for 


acteristics and attitudes 


success on the job. For the most part, these 
must be imparted by means of guidanee; 
the high 
depart from the principle of mass edueation 
offer 


plish the following: 


and to this extent, school must 


and individual assistance to aceom- 


1. The development of an ability to think, that 


is, Obtaining a capacity for holding and weighing 
humerous considerations in order to reach logical 


conclusions. 


2. The encouragement and practice of these ¢o1 


rect personal work attitudes: 


(a) A passion for excellence in work; whatever 


is worth doing at all is worth doing well; and 


those who are sought out for employment and 


thosé who are dependable 


eventual promotion are 
and see things through. Slovenly habits of thinking 
and action ean lead only to mediocre success or to 
failure. 

(b) A habit of positive reaction; people enjoy 
working with those whose attitude is progressive 
and whose ready response to a proposal or request 


©€Vea. ne 69 Neg 


man thinketh, so is he,’’ and employers want espe 


for help is: will give it a try. 


cially those who think progressive ly and with imagi 


nation, 

(ec) An ability to work with others on a coopera 
tive and friendly basis; this requires that individ 
uals be tolerant and seek to overcome prejudice and 
bias in their actions, 

(d) A respect for intelligence and leadership 
a by-product of our times is a ‘‘know-it-all’’ type 
of mind. In the present social order, however, no 
one can be expert in all fields, and there must be, 
not only strong leadership, but also the cooperation 
of those led if we are to make progress. 


3. Youth 


high-school 


that a 


privilege available at 


must be made to understand 
edueation is a 
great expense to the whole community, and that 
one’s appreciation is best demonstrated by making 


the highest possible showing in school work. 


The recognition of the obligations of the 
high school to meet present-day educational 
requirements is by no means an assurance 


that they will be fulfilled. Publie-school 














to make 


They hesitate 


are slow 


educators 


necessarily 


changes in their programs. 
to adopt the untried, and they want assur- 
are to 


In addition, they must 


ance that thes acting according 


sound pedagogy. 


cope with the politicians and with school 
committees, as well as with parents who 
believe the old way is still good enough; 


and, finally, they must satisfy a host of 


accrediting agencies. Some high schools, 


however, are now pioneering in making 
needed changes in curricula and guidance, 
and still others have gone part way; but 
the the 


country have as yet paid them little or no 


vast majority throughout entire 


attention. 
his 


institution, however, and if past experience 


The h school is still the people’s own 


is an indicator of likely action, the Ameri- 


ean public will not be long in demanding 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 10-16 


AMERICAN EpucatTioN WEEK again looms on 
the scene. This year perhaps more than in any 
other year since the first recognition of Eduea- 
tion Week twenty years ago, its aim of arousing 


public interest in edueation by demonstrating 


what schools are doing is of prime significance. 
Krom Sunday, November 10, to Saturday, No- 
vember 16, the schools will be visited by eurious 
parent While most of them are curious only 
about Tom’s or Joan’s progress, the time is most 
Opportune tor impressing the need of aetive sup- 
this arm 


intellectually and spiritually, as well as 


port for edueation if country is to 
itself 
materially, for defense. 

This year’s observance of American Edueation 
Week has as its theme “Edueation for the Com- 
mon Defense.” Each day a specifie subject will 


serve as the foeal point of the programs, lee- 
tures, films and exhibits that will be held in eities, 
“Kn- 
riching Spiritual Life” is the appropriate sub- 
ject of On Armistice 


Day, activities will center on “Strengthening 


towns and villages all over the country. 
observance. 


Sunday’s 


Civie Loyalties.” On succeeding days the topies 
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that its high schools get up to date 
serve youth according to the needs o! 
hour. 

The future depends upon our abilit 
organize and harness machine techno 
for the greatest possible good to all pe 
In a democratic society this depends 
caste, nor of the 


leadership not of 


appointed, but by the right of native a 


itv. Here lies education’s greatest 


lenge. For the school system must 1 


men and women not only in the prine 


of political democracy, but also how best + 
organize economie life to lift civilization 
ever higher planes of achievement, while 


the same time making it possible for 
individual to find 
life. The attainment of these goals is 


mocracy’s challenge to the public | 


school. 





will be: 
oping Human Resources”; “Safeguarding 


ural Resources”; “Perpetuating Individual Li! 


erties” and “Building Economie Security.” 
As increasing demands are made on p 


{ 


funds, it becomes increasingly difficult to fir 


education. The saerifice that 1s necessary 


be made the more readily if there is tangibl 
conerete evidence of returns for edueation 
Thus 


penditures. American 


gains significance as an opportunity to inter 


the needs, achievements and aims of the se! 


to the community. 


“Finaneing Public Edueation”; “De 


his niche and a ha 


Edueation W. 


An editorial in The Journal of the Nationa 


Education Association for October states 


case succinctly: “Our system of universal pub 


’ 


education, constantly adapted to changing n 
and problems, is the greatest common defens 


the American people have erected or can erec' 


Four national agencies sponsor Ameri 
D 
Education Week—the NEA, the Ame 


Legion, the U. S. Office of Education and 


the 
















National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Scores of other national and state organizations, 


local school systems, teachers’ 


community groups also cooperate. 





organizations a! 
An estim: 





ar 


ed 
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reports from school systems indicates 
‘oximately 8,000,000 adults visited the 
wing American Edueation Week last 

{n unknown number learned about schoo! 
through press reports, the radio and 
eetings. 

NEA has prepared posters, leaflets, book 
ers and other materials to assist schools 
nunities in observing Ameriean Edu- 

Week. These may be procured from the 

on at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 

yton, D. C. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER FURTHER 


CLARIFIES HIS STAND ON 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
ONS arising from the statements of 
Murray Butler regarding academic 


+ 


brief reference to whieh was made 

AND Society, October 12, were an 
hy President Butler in letters addressed 
members of the university staff who had 
or a clarification of his views, and to the 


of the undergraduate Columbia Daily 


for, who had also sent a letter of inquiry 


president. In his reply to the latter Dr. 


aid: 

read your letter of the 8th, and see now 
s that you wish explained. 

surprised me that any one who is or has 


mber of Columbia University should share, 


degree, the very obvious and mystifying mis- 


tion in the press of my address to the gen- 
nbly of the faculties on Thursday last. 


freedom is and has long been so firmly 


hed at Columbia that no one should have the 


r that our university opinion would permit 


ndonment or qualification. For fifty years I 


] 
a 
te 


it 


n supporting this academic freedom and 
| in my power to establish it as a permanent 
ristie of our university life. 
rustees and the members of the faculties 


e the Columbia University of their day and 


tion. It is the faeulties which make its 


es and control them. Therefore, the univer- 


Is n 


] 
ll 


trac 


Ts 


+ 
s tc 


f 


ot a foreign and remote thing; it consists 


y of the faculties themselves. This is why 


isk for university freedom as a group, as well as 


litional aecademie freedom as_ individual 

of the group. 

) the university so defined that the students 

They come of their own free will to gain 

rom their membership in it. They are en- 
and at Columbia happily enjoy—com- 


plete student freedom. Such student freedom 


stands on its own basis. The phrase academie 
freedom, as defined two hundred years ago when it 

came into use, has always had a definite 
meaning. Its application is restricted to the work 
of professors and seholars. Student freedom is, 
therefore, a separate thing from academic freedom. 
Like academie freedom, however, student freedom 
earries With it a responsibility to safeguard the 
good name of the university. 

The conduet outside the university of a member 
of any faculty is for the individual himself to con 
trol. He should, naturally, do all in his power to 
avoid doing anything t injure his university’s 
reputation. 

The off eampus econdue * the sincere isolationist 
or honest eritic of the national policy of defense 
is protected by our ordinary American doctrine of 
civil liberty and ought, therefore, t ‘ree from 
persecution. 


In acknowledging Dr. Butler’s letter addressed 
to the members of the staff who had asked for a 
clarification of his position, Harold C. Urey, 
head of the department ol chemistry, aid: 

I am very happy that you have expressed so well 
the conditions that exist at Columbia in regard to 


academie freedom. 


Apparently the incident is closed. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

A DIGEST issued by the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation—“*Federal Laws and Rulings Relating to 
Morrill and Supplementary Morrill Funds for 
Land-Grant Colleges’—covers federal legisla 
tion from 1862, when land-grant colleges were 
founded under the Morrill Act, to Mareh 4, 
1940, and summarizes the relations of the fed 
eral government to land-grant colleges over the 
intervening seventy-cight years. 

Under the original Morrill Act each state was 
to receive 30,000 acres of public land for each 
senator and representative as apportioned by 
the 1860 census, and in accordance with an 
amendment passed in 1866, these privileges were 
extended to states entering the Union after that 
date. Interest from a fund to be created by the 
states through the sale, rent or use of the lands 
could be used for the teaching of “agriculture 
and the mechanie arts, without exeluding other 
scientifie and elassieal studies and ineluding 
military tacties.” Among the numerous branches 
included in the eurrieula of these colleges to- 
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day, agriculture and the mechanical arts enrol 
30 per cent. of the students. 


When the Morrill Act into effeet, the 


War Department assigned one instructor in mili- 
| 


went 


tary tactic to each college. Now the ROTC, 
developed out of the Student Army Training’ 
Corps of the World War, and established in 1920 


maintained in all 


by the National Defense Act, 1s 


well as in higher institu- 


land-grant colleges, as 


other types, and to each of these a staff, 


ons ol 


ometimes consisting of several army officers, 1s 
assigned. 
In 1890, a 


Justin S. Morrill, 


econd aet also introduced by 


who was in Congress 44 years, 


increased federal aid to land-grant colleges by an 
annual appropriation of $25,000 to each state, 
d the Nelson Amendment, in 1907, increased 


» $50,000. 


nerease was authorized 


In 1935, still another 
Bankhead-Jones Act, which allotted $980,- 


000 a year to be divided equally among the states 


and the Territory of Hawan, and $1,500,000 a 
year to be divided among them in proportion to 
( !) pulatior The Bankhead-Jones funds 
cond ned by Congressional action from 
year to year, but the Morrill-fund appropria 
continue as long as they are spent as the 

iW Ip ul: ( 


Land-grant colleges and universities in 


Alaska 


every 


and Puerto Rieo will re- 


ceive tl year $6,600,000 from federal appro 
priation They enrol 260,000 students, one 
fifth of ll college enrolments in the United 
State 

The digest, 1 sued by the U. S. Office of Kdu- 


No. 91, be obtained 


from the Superintendent ot 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 


Pamphlet may 


eation a 
Documents, Gov- 
ernment 
{ 


live cents a copy. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE FOR NEW 
YORK CITY 


THe Ady Committee on Higher Eduea- 
tion and National Defense for New York City, 


October 2 in the offices of Guy E. 


sory 


meeting on 
Snavely, executive director of the Association of 
Ameriean Colleges, discussed the interests of 
higher edueation and made recommendations to 


be submitted to the National Coordinating Com- 


mittee on Edueation and Defense, of which Dr. 
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Snavely, representing higher edueation, jis 
member. 

The advisory committee, pursuant to the pri 
vision that deferment of the draft-call by th 
Selective Service Board in Washington includes 
students in professional schools as well as those 
enrolled in colleges and universities granting dd 
grees in arts and sciences, is recommending that 
such students be given an opportunity to receiy, 
military training after July 1, 1941, and that ; 
the health an 


} 


physical stamina of students now in school 


program for improvement in 


he 
developed. 

In view of the need for an awareness am 
students of political and social problems, 
committee also advocated a program to ineule 
loyalty to the ideals of citizenship in a democracy 
as the best solution for the problems facing t] 
world to-day. 

Other matters discussed were economy in t 
and money in dealing with community services; 
industrial preparedness, and the advisability 
cooperating with various groups, such as lo 
chambers of commerce and elubs, in advancing 
the defense program of the government. 

Those in attendanee, in addition to D 
Snavely, were: Harry Woodburn Chase, ¢! 
cellor, New York University; Nelson P. Mead, 
(New York 


Graduate Faeu 


acting president, City College 


George B. Pegram, dean, 
Columbia University; Lawrence A. Walsh, di 

Fordham College, Fordham University; Harry 
S. Rogers, dean, Polytechnie Institute of Brook 
lyn, and A. Broderick Cohen, director, Evening 


Division, Hunter College. 


LEARNING THE WAYS OF 
DEMOCRACY 
With the publication of a 486-page book e 
titled “Learning the Ways of Democracy,” t! 
Edueational of the NEA 
and the AASA has brought to a conelusion 
year’s study of citizenship education in American 


Policies Commission 


secondary schools. The published report consists 
chiefly of descriptions of effeetive practices 1 
civie education which were observed last year 1! 
ninety high schools in all parts of the country 
These practices are reported under six head 
ings: “The Course of Study,” “Classroom Teach 
ing,’ “Out-of-Class School Activities,” “Schoo! 
Activities in the Community,” “Administrati 
Outeomes.” The volume 


and “Evaluation of 
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, ineludes chapters on “The Hallmarks of 
“Thines to be Done” 


The last is 


|) eratie Edueation,” 
nd “Where Stands Your School?” 
ries of questions by which a school staff may 
raise the effectiveness of its own work in 
edueation. 
[he field work for the study was done by a 
of six persons, including William G. Carr, 
ry of the commission; G. L. Maxwell, 
tunt seeretary; Harold Benjamin, dean ot 


College of Edueation, 


University of Mary 
d; Oliver H. Bimson, assistant superinten 
and director of curriculum in the Lincoln 


Nebr. 





) publie schools; Samuel Everett, pro 
of edueation, Northwestern University, 

Hloward E. Wilson, professor of education, 
Harvard University. The published report was 
ed hy the commission, of which Alexander J. 


| 
Stoddard 


superintendent of schools, Philadel 


< chairman. 


PUBLICATION ACTIVITIES OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 


Ix order to obtain wide-spread attention for 
findings of scholars and experts, the Amer 
Publie Affairs is 
its efforts the 


An outgrowth of 


Couneill on now eoneen 


upon publication of 
rly books and studies. 
council’s poley “to promote the spread ot 
tative facts and significant opinions con 
ng contemporary social and economic prob 
this new program is especially designed to 
cilitate the publication and promotion of ma- 
al which has ordinarily been unavailable or 
accessible to the publie. 
the 


books concerning political behavior, monetary 


\mong couneil’s new publications are 


nagement, federal spending, gift taxation, 
unionism, the coal industry, anti-Semite 
the 

yperty and the economic theories of J. 
ence Laughlin and W. S. Jevons. 


ther publications include brochures on such 


ranizations, treatment of alien-enemy 
Lau- 


The couneil’s 


subjects as the British dominions, the labor press, 


he poll tax, anti-trust law enforcement, tax 


m ot corporate excess profits, Western-hem1 
phere policy, Puerto Rico and lynehing. 
One of the “Ballot 


Behavior,” a study of presidential elections, by 


eouncil’s new books is 
L us Bean. 


val ot 


The book provides a compact por- 


forty years of 


presidential-eleetion 
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history for each of the 48 states, offers a simple 
method for measuring political tides, analyzes 
the effeets of business and religion on polities 
and presents a schedule of relationships between 
the national popular vote and the state electoral 
vote. In the introduetion, Charles E. Merriam, 
chairman of the department of political science, 
the University of Chicago, deelares that the vol 
ume is “an important venture in the analysis of 
voting trends and is worthy of the attention of 
all students of American political behavior” and 
points out that it “will be helpful to the great 
back 


eround for examining the large number of analy 


body of our citizens who wish a_ better 
ses and foreeasts ot political observers.” 
Other books that are especially timely are “Goy 
ernment Spending and Economic Expansion” by 
Arthur Burns and Donald Watson, o 
Washington University, and “Monetary Manage 
ment under the New Deal,” by Arthur W. Craw 
ford. 


the ( eorge 


The former book states that the Roosevelt 
administration has not gone far enough and the 


latter that it has gone too far. A comprehensive 


analysis of government spending during the past 


“Government Spending and Economie 


decade, 
Expansion,” offers for the first time all the sig 
nificant facets about the background, growth, 
characteristics, difficulties and imadequacies oft 
related 


Management under the New 


The purpose ol “Monetary 
Deal” 


a detailed picture of the new system of currency 


programs. 


Is to present 


management that has been taking form sinee the 
inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933. 
Although eritical in spots, it is primarily an 
objective description of the ramifications and 
the 


Deal’s pro- 


with role of 


New 


developments in connection 
monetary management in the 
gram. 

The following persons are new members of the 
national board of the council: Stephen P. Dug 
gan, Frederic Ogg, Charles W. Pipkin, Edwin 
kK. Witte, Frank P. Graham, EF. C. Lindeman, 
Floyd Reeves, Esther C. Brunauer, R. S. Lynd, 
P. T. Homan, Mark May, F. L. Redefer, Carl 
Milam, E. J. Coil, Frank Kingdon and Ernest 
Griffith. The headquarters of the council are at 
1734 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 

BRITISH AND CANADIAN TEACHERS 
IN THE WAR CRISIS 
DesPITE her baptism of fire, it is reported, 


England is not neglecting popular education, 
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nor is the National Union of Teachers (England 
and Wales) failing to cooperate with the govern- 
ment. There is no panic. There is keen and 
calm understanding of the difficulties involved 
and resolute effort to meet them like men. 
Nor cooperation with the mother country 
iwking on th de of the Atlantie. The Mon- 
treal Daily Star (October 3) reports that a eom- 


tee on military inst? ction headed by F. 


Cyril James, vice-chancellor of MeGill Univer- 

ind including iding military men in its 
membership, h been set up at the university. 
The Royal Canadian Air Force and the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve will be rep- 
resented at each meeting. Canada’s war effort at 
the univer tv will be unified ana d rected by this 


committee, which will also deal with matters 


ecting individual students, such as physical 


( ibalit and conscientious objeetions, and will 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has appointed Clarenee 
\. Dykstra, president, University of Wisconsin, 
Direetor of Seleetive Service. Dr. Dykstra has 
been granted an indefinite leave of absenee by 


the board of regents of the university. 


CHuarues A, BEARD has been appointed pro- 
fessor of American history at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. TI Is his first regular aea- 
demie appointment sinee he resigned from his 
professorship in Columbia University in 1917 
in protest against what he considered to be the 
unjust dismissal of J. MeKeen Cattell and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana. Dr. 
Beard has declined many invitations to reenter 


aeademie lite in the intervening years. 
Virgin M. Hancuer, of the law firm of Pope 
and Ballard (Chieago), has been appointed 


president of the State University of Iowa. Mr. 
Hancher is an alumnus of the university and 


at Oxford University as a Rhodes 


studied 


scholar. 


RaupH EK. PaGe is the new dean of men at 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. He sue 
ceeds Robert L. Sutherland, who has been ap- 
pointed director of the Hogg Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Ernst W. Meyer, former first 
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engage in “significant research that is of dir 





consequence to Canada’s war effort.’ 





In addition to the war-time program for mer 





Dr. James has provided the training of wom: 






students in first aid and in home nursing.  T 





St. Johns Ambulance Association and the C 







dian Red Cross Society will issue joint eert 





¢ 


cates at the completion of courses offering t! 





subjects. 
The B. C. Teacher tor September reports Ul 


members of the British Columbia Teachers’ }\ 






eration will eenter their thoughts on the 





vet without losing concern for the usual p 





lems and activities of the federation. Paul N 
Whitley, the federation’s president, points 


that, while the promotion of the one need 







mean neeleet of the other, the edueati 







problem should be merged with the nati 








problem. 









secretary of the German Embassy (Washingt 





D. C.), will be visiting professor of seier 





economies and history. 






IHlowarp N. MAXWELL has taken the posit 





of assistant professor of physies at Kalam 
(Mich.) College. 







Mary EvuGentA Kapp has been appoint 






associate professor of chemistry in the Ric! 






mond (Va.) Professional Institute of the ¢ 






lege of William and Mary. 





W. ALDSWoRTH FERGUSON has been appointé 





yrineipal of the Montreal Diocesan Theologie: 
| 





College. le succeeds Oswald Howard, acti 





principal of the college since the retirement 
G. Abbott-Smith. 







R. Heser Ricuarps, formerly of Ohio State 





+} 


University, has been appointed director of 
Laboratory School, Teachers College of Co! 






necticut, New Britain. 





MarGaret C. CuarKk has joined the staff 
the State Teachers College (Worcester, M: 


as a teacher of physical education and hygien 






JOHN Sake Games has been appointed ass’ 





ciate professor of social welfare, Louis: 

State University. Dr. Gambs was for two yea 
assistant United States Labor Commissione! 
Geneva, Switzerland. Arden O. French has ™ 













the appointment of dean of men at the 
ty 
Dork, superintendent of public in 
(Quebec, Canada), has been given the 
honorary squadron leader in the Royal 


Air Foree and will aet as assistant 





er to the commanding officer of the 
depot, which teaches English — to 
Canadian reeruits of the RCAF. 
the national defense program will 
yy the following members of the Colum 
ty faculty: Maurice A. Biot, of the 
engineering department, who, at the 
Robert A. Milhkan, will join the 
cal department, California Institute of 
ey; A. Dexter Hinckley, of the depart 
electrical engineering, who will be senior 
nt in engineering edueation, U. 8. Office 
eation, and John Maurice Clark, of the 
nt of economies, who will be consultant 
Price Stabilization Division of the Coun 
National Defense. 
NE Cook has sueceeded Edna H. Roda- 
librarian of the foreign-language li- 


, State University of Iowa. 


R. BELKNAP, former assistant in the 
(Ohio) Publie Library, is now librarian 
rt library, State University of Iowa. 


tonerT A. JEHLE, a member of the staff of the 
ty of Maryland since 1921, will sueceed 

cs E. Temple as head of the department of 
pathology. Professor Temple, who is well 

n tor his work in pea breeding and the 
rol of leaf disease and wilt in tomatoes, has 
d after serving the university for twenty- 
CHARLES HOWELL sueceeds William E. Melvin 
iperintendent of the St. Bernard (Ohio) 


Cc x hools. 


\WiLLIAM W. BricKMAN, who from time to 

e contributes reviews of educational books to 
SCHOOL AND Society, has been appointed in- 

ctor in education, School of Education, New 

rk University. 

Lewis W. ADAMs is returning to Washington 

Lee College (Lexington, Va.) as assistant 
lessor of economies, succeeding George W. 


Smith. Mr. Adams was an instructor in the 
ege from 1926 to 1929. 
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CHARLES S. MILLER, whose resignation as 
president of the State Teachers Collece (Slip 
pery Rock, Pa.) was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 9, has accepted an administra 


tive post at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


THE following have been added to the faculty 
of Cornell University: Peter Debye, chairman, 
department of chemistry; Ebon H. Carruthers, 
assistant professor of metal processing; Karl 
C. Hamner, assistant professor of plant physi 
ology ; Gordon H. Ellis, assistant protessor ot 
hiochemistry and nutrition, and Robert B. Mus 
rrave, assistant professor of field erops and 


ssistant agronomist. 


Cyrus C. MacDurrree has been appointed 
professor of mathematies, Hlunter College (New 
York City), sueceeding Lao Genevra Simons, 
who has retired. Dr. MaecDuffee has taught at 
Colgate, Princeton and Ohio State universities 


and at the University of Wiseonsin. 


WILLIAM HAUSDOERFFER Ww succeed Eliza 
beth S. Bustard in the Lanning Demonstration 
School, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton. At the same college Adelbert K. 
Botts will become head of the geography de 


partment, taking the place of Cleo R. Chappell. 


SHERWoop K. Haynes has been appointed 
assistant professor of physies at Brown Univer 
sity, succeeding Alfred Bb. Focke. Dr. Haynes, 
who has specialized in cosmic-ray studies in col 
laboration with Robert A. Millikan, devoted his 
time last year to nuclear physies at the College 


de Franee, Paris. 


HarLEY J. McKee has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of architecture, School of Ap 


plied Arts, the University of Cincinnati. 


MorHer Mary Lorerra, O.S8.U., is the new 
president of Ursuline College and Academy 
(New Orleans, La.), sueceeding Mother Mary 
Bernard, O.8.U. 


Homer M. CLEMENTS succeeds L. F. Black- 
burn as superintendent of schools, Jackson 
County, Mo. 


EK. Epaar Fuuuer has resigned from the 
presideney of Gila (Ariz.} Junior College to 
aceept a position on the staff of Harvard Um 
versity. Dr. Fuller will be succeeded at the 
college by Monroe H. Clark, who has been head 
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of the English department for the past fifteen 
yeal 


ae & 


tendency of the 


StrorY has resigned from the superin- 
Runge ( Tex. ) publie schools 


His 


Smart, of McKinney, Tex. 


to become deputy state superintendent. 


UCC? Sor ] N. & 


who had served as superin- 


LT. Vv. 


tendent 


CROUNSE, 
of the Graford (Tex.) publhie schools, 
member of the staff 
Agricultural 


The vaeaney at Graford has 


ha resigned to become a 


of the John Tarleton College, 
Stephenville, Tex. 


been filled by the appointment of W. B. Sharp. 


and Physical Eduea 


retirement of 


Healt} 


report the 


The Journal of 
tion tor September 
Thelma Z. Kj 
physical edueation at the 


(Natchitoches) after 


er from the directorship of health 
State 


nineteen 


and Louisiana 


Normal College 


ervice. 


Recent Deaths 

known 
F lor- 
ence, October 6, at the age of fifty-six years. 
Protessor Liu 


prole or ol 


FERNANDO L1IvuZzZI, one of best 


uwlents of the history of musie, died in 
izzi had received an appointment 
musie at Columbia University 


to have taken up his duties in December. 


and w 


JOHN ALEXANDER NICHOLSON, for 
eight years registrar at MeGill University (Mon- 
, died on Oetober 8 in Montreal. He was 
death. Dr. 
Nicholson at one time had been superintendent 
Island. He 


university in 


twenty- 


eighty vears old at the time of his 


of edueation for Prinee Edward 


had retired from his post at the 


L930, 


Harry Burr Ferris, for forty-two years a 


Medicine, Yale 
Haven, October 12, at 


anatomy, School of 
New 
eventy-five years. Dr. 
“The 
“Anthropological Studies on 


teacher ot 
University, died in 
Ferris was 
Cuzeo,” 


the author of Indians of 


“Apu imae”’ and 


the Quichua and Machiganga Indians,” all of 
which were significant contributions to the study 
of anthropology. Upon his retirement in 1933, 


he was honored by the establishment of the 


Harry Burr Ferris lectureship in anatomy by 


an anonymous donor. 


Coming Events 


TEACHERS associations meeting in November: 


Topeka, 


Kansas State Teachers Association, 
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Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita and Pa) 
sons, 1-2; Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Kansas City, 6-9; Iowa State Teachers Ass 
Des Moines, 7-9; New Jersey State 
Teachers Association, 8-11; Idaho Edueatioy 
Association, Boise, 15-16; Texas State Teachers 
Assoeiation, Fort Worth, 21-23. 


ciation, 


A THREE-DAY convention on the teaching of 
the social studies in elementary and second: ry 
schools will be held at Syracuse (N. Y.), Novem 
ber 21-23. 


will include speeches and round-table discussions 


The Friday and Saturday sessions 


on such topies as elvil liberties, the teaching of 
economies, the detense program and the s 
studies, curriculum trends and eélassroom met 
ods. Among the speakers scheduled are: E 
mund Day, president, Cornell University; The: 
dore Blegen, dean, Graduate School, Universit 
of Minnesota; Hilda 
of education, the University of Chieago; Me 


Taba, assistant prof 


Curti, professor of history, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Joe Russell Whitake: 


associate professor of geography, George Pe: 


body College for Teachers. 
THE National Council of Teachers of Eng 
November 21-23. Th 


“The Grammar of Ani 


will meet in Chicago, 
addresses will include: 
ican English” by Charles C. Fries, Universit 
of Michigan; “Theories of Language and Under 
derstanding,” I. A. Richards, Harvard Unive: 
sity and Cambridge, England; “Edueating fo 
Peace,’ Neal Cross, Menlo (Calif.) Junior C 

lege; “Folklore of the Woods and Ranch,” E. C. 
Beek, Central State Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. 


tion for all levels, from elementary-school to 


Sectional meetings on educa 


adult education, will be held on Saturday. 


Other Items of Interest 


CarroLL R. REED, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, was directed by the school board to 
investigate the financial problems that might 
arise if all teachers sixty-seven years old or ove: 
were retired. The majority in a teacher-poll las! 
year favored the sixty-eight-year-old deadline, 
and the central couneil of teachers’ organiza 
tions has served notice that they will stand by 
that poll. Another obstacle is the machinery 
necessary to put a compulsory-retirement rul 
into effect. Legislative enactment or legislative 


consent to the amendment of the retirement- 
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rules by the teachers themselves would be 
ary. L. N. MeWhorter, assistant superin- 
n charge ot teaching personnel, in an- 
the charge that public schools are carry- 
Innecessary load in the form of super- 
ed teachers, declared that of 107 teachers 
om sixty-five to seventy-four years of 
neteen were rated by their principals as 
and fifty as “very good,” and said that 
teachers is not 


eritiaism of veteran 


the middle ot September, the Bureau ot 

Budget reeommended an appropriation of 
000,000 “for revision and expansion in the 

TVA.” 19, John W. Stude- 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, recom- 

| the 


petore a 
the appropriation be made, 


On September 
committee of Ilouse of 
ntatives that 
a portion of the total sum be allocated 
Edueation to be distributed to 
tes for the purpose of providing instrue- 
accordance with the NY A-Office of Edu- 


agreement of July 27. 


The bill, as passed 
[louse and Senate, sets aside $7,500,000 

the Office of Education, as recommended by 
sioner Studebaker, and in addition, $53,- 
00,000 to finance the defense vocational-train- 


program inaugurated at the beginning of the 


BER 13 marked the 70th anniversary of 
opening of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 


Rutcers University (New Brunswick, N. J.) 
n on October 15 the celebration of the 175th 


versary of its founding. From time to time 


ighout the coming year the anniversary will 
ade the oceasion of addresses, symposia and 
erences designed to afford “an academically 
spiring succession of contacts with the nation’s 


idling personalities in widely varying fields.” 


A CONFERENCE to “promote greater coopera- 
among the various Christian associations” 
the colleges of the Conneetieut Valley was 
announced to be held at Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn.) on October 17 and 18. 


MARLY in the week of September 15, the Buf- 


public-school officials opened applications 


adult voeational training for possible de- 
They found that 18,000 men, ap- 


© jobs. 
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proximately ten per cent. of the adult male 
population, had applied. 
THe Toledo (Ohio) Board of Edueation } 


adopted drastic measures to balance the budget 
by 1942. 


various serviees and increases 


Elimination of kindergartens, cuts 
in fees for labora 


tory and evening-school classes and rental ot 


save a total of 


buildings, 1t 1s anticipated, will 


$233,300. 


Ss 


FRANK Copy, for fifty-two years a Michigan 
educator, has been named the first honorary life 
Divi 

Mr. 
September his twenty-second 
Detroit 


president ot the State Superintendents’ 


Michigan 


Cody began in 


sion, Edueation Association. 


year as superintendent of the publie 


schools. 


IN a general survey of the freshman class of 
(New York) by Daniel F. 


director of the personnel bureau, the following 


City College Brophy, 


facts are of interest: The youngest me mnber of 


the class is fourteen years and five months old, 
the 


three months; nearly every 


while average age is seventeen years and 


national origin is 
repre sented in the backgrounds of the students; 
about 40 per cent. of the class intend to work 
after hours; the largest numbers have registered 
for business and engineering courses, following 
the trend toward vocational studies. The young 
est boy’s intelligence score is above the average, 
and he appears to be well adjusted to his elass 
mates. Tests given to new students by the de 
partment of public speaking found the most 
common errors to be sigmatism (misuse of the 
letter s), lalling (weak pronuneiation of 7 and 
r), foreign aeeents, stuttering, indistinetness of 


speech and poor use of the voice. 


KMIGHTEEN teachers have resigned in a group 
from the New York Teachers Union because of 
their objections to the “political orientation” of 
the union unworthy of the respect of teachers. 
No Communist charges were made, but the ae 
tion of those resigning is seen as an aftermath 
of the earlier anti-Communist drive. The letter 
of resignation recalled the fact that many others 
had resigned and still more were not paying dues 
because of dissatisfaction with the policies of the 
organization and expressed hope that a union 
“free from political control and devoted above 
all else to the interests of the teacher and the 
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the New York 
Denying that the union is influenced by 
Charles “le 


schools” would be chartered in 


area, 
Communists Hlendley, president, 


, 


SHORTER PAPERS 


THE ROLE OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM IN NATIONAL 
PREPAREDNESS 
Wirnout giving the matter much thought the 


average citizen associates our expanding national 


defense with a vivid image of eclose-order drill 
or of men marching in military formations. 
Naturally, we think that to prepare for home 


defense is to shoulder arms. 

This idea is not entirely wrong, for soldiers, 
aviators and sailors are among the more obvious 
features of national preparedness. Nevertheless, 
the idea is wholly inadequate beeause it fails to 
the thousands of essential activities of a 
that 


training of the soldier, aviator and sailor if these 


embrace 
nation must precede and accompany the 


instrumentalities of national defense are to be 


of any consequence whatever in defending the 
homeland. Moreover, it is an idea that may give 
rise to no end of fuzzy thinking with respeet to 
educational policies in our high schools during 
the present year throughout the United States. 
Strong pressure is certain to be exerted on 
school boards to install eadet training in the high 
various pretexts, such as: the 
this for the sake of na- 


tional preparedness; it will give the boys a feel- 


} i] 
SCTLOOLS hia 


» BIVID 
community should do 
ing of pride and worthiness to wear military 
uniforms; it will make them straight and strong; 
it will arouse and nurture a feeling of patrrotism 


which to-day is absent; and, above all, it will in- 


still much needed “discipline” in a “eoecky” gen- 
eration of young kids, softened by educational 
pampering and exemption from the toil that 
made the parent generation what it is to-day! 
The foregoing pretexts have little to commend 
themselves to a board of education. The mili- 
tary training required in modern warfare is 
highly technieal in nearly all of its aspects and 
from the “About Squads 
type of cadet training so prominent (and 


does not stem face! 
right !” 
so useless for most people) in high sehools dur- 
ing 1917-1919. That eadet uniforms may give 


to many high-school students a peculiar feeling 
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stigmatized the withdrawal of the teachers 


“desperate maneuver in factional union polit 


of a very low grade.” 


AND DISCUSSION 


of pride and to a few, even, a vicarious sen~ 


worthiness is not improbable. Such experi 


were achieved by Hitler’s youths who donned 1 


Ne ( 


to say, we should be playing to a human f) 


brown shirts and swastika arm-bands. 


which requires no nurturing beyond that alr 
afforded by band costumes, athletie suits, “1 


ing the team” and class numerals. As for 1 


ing boys straight and healthy, cadet training 


entirely superfluous. We have preseribed 
elective programs of physical education and 
giene in the modern high school to serve 
and ab 
If so, 


as stre) 


functions. Correction of omissions 
in these programs may be needed. 
necessary steps should be taken now, 
and good health are highly relevant in prepa 
high-school students for the multiplicity ot 
vices required by their country in time ot 
and war. If we do not expect military offi 
to be experts in physical education and hyg 


we shall not be disappointed. As for the 


two pretexts, namely, developing patriotism «a: 


“disciplining” the high-school lads, it is my 


firmed opinion, based on twenty-five months of 
] ’ : 


army service, that we are concerned here 
with pious hopes for which there is not a j 


evidence favoring their being realized. Land 


grant colleges have had military training 
sixty years, but that training did not make 
dents patriotic. Patriotism, in the 


meaning of the term, ofttimes causes men vol 


tarily to undergo military training; but 
is no evidence that patriotism grows out o! 
training. If by “discipline” is meant merel) 
suppression of the jaunty self-assurance 


characterizes a few of our high-school lads, t 


curtailment of independent thinking and s 
reliance which both parents and teachers n 
days try to inculeate in children, in short, a k 


of goose-stepping, I am convineed that the ma 


jority of parents in the United States do 
want it at the high-school level of educai! 


Even if they did, cadet training would not ¢ 


it, for the kind of discipline there provided 1: 


broad st 


nd 


7 


\ 
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read to other life situations. This eon- 
of tormal discipline belongs to Spanish- 
can-War ways of thinking. 
ecting cadet training for the high schools 
itively futile and even wasteful gesture 
nal preparedness, school administrators 
at the same time close their minds 
reney of revitalizing those parts of the 
ed eurrieculum which are believed to fit 
men for national service in times both of 
nd ot 
var to-day utilizes technically trained 


war. Preparation for, and eon- 


women to an extent never before ex 
ced by nations. There will not be enough 
lly trained civilians to fill the jobs await 
isequently intensive short courses will be 
| in many centers to correct this condi 
fhese pertain to national-defense trades 
cupations as well as to the specialized 
needed for aireraft mechanies, machin- 
to mechanies, sheet-metal workers, welders 
e like. What better kind of training ean 
ven high-school students who face this even 
than that already provided by proper 

s in English, mathematies, modern lan- 
drafting, biology and the physical sei- 
and by diverse voeational eourses, inelud- 
ture? With the best training obtain- 
these subjects the high-school graduates 
ek employment may be ready to step into 
in their communities vacated by those of 
e age who have already entered war indus- 
More- 


kind of training has the advantage of 


yr are called for conscript training. 


life-time pursuits as well as those of war, 
n be achieved without submitting the im- 
onable children of the publie schools to the 
present speeter of peace-time military train- 
Let the school boards hew to the line in 
» time! 
CaLvIn P. STONE 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
A SOUND MOTION-PICTURE TECH- 


NIQUE FOR TEACHING BEGIN- 
NING READING 


\CHING a child to read consists essentially 
translating his knowledge of spoken lan- 
e into an ability to comprehend language 
Perhaps the 
commonly used to bring about this trans- 
s to point out the printed word to the 


uly presented. procedure 


Or 
ii 
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child at the same time that it is pronounced for 
him. Sinee he has already learned to speak the 
word upon hearing it, it is expected that by a 
process of association he will now learn to speak 
the word upon seeing it. The sound motion- 
this 


the conditions for 


picture films which article describes are 


intended to. set associative 
learning on the same basis, with the added pro 
vision that they will meanwhile control the eyes 
in accordance with the pattern of their move 
ment in normal reading. And since these films 
involve merely the addition of a sound track to 
the silent films which the writers have deseribed 
elsewhere,! perhaps we can best introduce the 
sound films by first reviewing their essential 
features in silent form. 

Briefly, the silent films, when projeeted, ex- 
pose suecessive units of the separate lines of 
consecutive sections of reading material tachis 
toscopically both across and down the screen. 
The reader, of course, is instructed to keep pace 


with the rate of exposure, with the view of 


grasping as much of the material as he is able 


will ordinarily not be 


in one reading of it. It 4 
fe . 7 ; ) : ° 
difficult for him to comply with these instrue 
tions beeause the suddenness with which the 
units appear is so attention-compelling that the 
eyes are drawn along more or less indepen 
dently of his intentions. Thus, when the num 
her of units exposed per line and the exposure 
time per unit are properly controlled, the films 
serve as a means of increasing the reading span. 
lor the reader is then confronted with a situa- 
tion in which it becomes necessary for him, if 
he is to sueceed in apprehending the exposure 
units, to learn to perceive and comprehend the 
material on the basis of fewer fixations than 
the number to which he has become habituated 
in his normal reading.* And perhaps the best 
way of defining the learning which will oecur 
here is in terms of the concept of cue-reduction. 
The films, by holding the eye movements to an 
abbreviated pattern, require the reader to learn 

1 Walter F. Anderson and 
James R. Brewster, Record, 28: 
459-75, December, 1937; 7: 219-27, May, 1938. 

2 We speak here, of course, only of whatever in 
trinsie effect the films might have. That they may 
sueceed by motivating the reader is also true. Be 
cause of their novelty, they are ideally suited to do 
that. But, aside from whatever motivating power 
they might have, there is still to be evaluated their 
intrinsie effect. This effect is as we have stated it. 


Dearborn, Irving H. 


Ps ychological 
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to assimilate the material on the basis of fewer 
cues than were formerly necessary. 

The process of cue-reduction, however, 1s the 
second phase of the course which learning to 
takes. It begins to operate only after a 
reading knowledge of the words concerned has 


read 
already been acquired. The more basic process 
which the words are learned in the 
therefore, the 


is that by 
first place. 
silent films are intended for use primarily with 


Quite obviously, 
upper-grade pupils and with high-school and 
They do not teach a reading 
That must 


college students. 
knowledge of the vocabulary used. 
previously have been acquired, 
The sound films, on the other hand, are di- 
rected at the needs of the beginning reader. 
They will teach a sight vocabulary and at the 
time essential idea of the 


same preserve the 


silent films. Kor now the conditions of pre- 
sentation are more nearly those under which 
The child 
We 


have already cetined the learning which oceurs 


words are learned in the first place. 
both sees and hears the words exposed. 
under these conditions. By associating the re- 
sponses made to the sound of the words with 
the sight of them, he will learn to reeognize 
Of course, the learning will not 
be immediate. This 


requirement can be met, however, by repeating 


them visually. 
Repetition is required. 


the words in the context. 

The prineiple which we have used to explain 
the acquisition of a sight vocabulary is, of 
course, the one suggested by Pavlov’s well 
known experiments on the conditioned response. 
This is as it should be. The basic process’ in- 
volved in conditioning and in learning to read 
is the same. Both are instances of associative 
learning. There is, however, an important dif- 
ference in method. Experiments on eondition- 
ing are precisely controlled, whereas methods 
of teaching reading are not. As a consequence, 
the former provide a greater control of the 
learning process than the latter. This facet is 
significant for our purposes, for perhaps the 
main advantage of the sound-film technique is 
that it permits a of the process of 
learning to read with something of the same 


conducted his 


control 


precision with which Pavlov 
experiments. 
Especially noteworthy is the way in which the 


films control the temporal relationship between 
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the appearance of the words on the sereen and 
their presentation in auditory form. The reader 
who is familiar with the details of Pavlov’s work 
will know the requirement which it is important 
to meet here. In order to obtain the best results 
from the use of the conditioning technique, the 
substitute stimulus must either immediately pre- 
cede, or occur simultaneously with, the adequate 
stimulus. As we have explained before, the sub- 
stitute stimulus in the ease of learning to read 
is the word seen and the adequate stimulus is the 
word heard. The application of these facts 

The films always present each word or 
Then, while it is still on 
Thus, both 


of the above time requirements are met. Not 


obvious. 
phrase visually first. 
the screen, it is heard pronounced. 


only does the substitute stimulus precede the ade- 
quate stimulus, but the two also oceur simul- 
taneously. That is not all, however. The contro! 
which the films exert over the movements of the 
eyes is also important. Too often in the usual 
method of teaching, while the teacher is pro- 
nouneing the word the child may be looking at 
the wrong word or not following the pointer 
By our technique, it is believed, the direction ot 
the pupil’s attention to the correct word may be 
made more certain. Thus the oceurrence ot the 
new stimulus simultaneously with the response 
to the old—the desideratum of good learning—s 
the better assured. 

These films should prove an interesting and 
useful device to try out. As Gates* 
deplorably small use has been made of ant 


remarks, 


mated pictures, sound motion pictures and sim 
ilar devices in teaching certain of the essen- 
tial skills of beginning reading.* The films de- 
seribed in this article represent an effort to turn 
one of these resourees to that end. They are not 
One first selects a suitabl 
This passige is 


difficult to produece.® 
passage of reading material. 
then converted into an exercise of the silent-film 
type, an allowance being made for thé fact that 
the material is now to be presented orally as well 


3 Arthur I. Gates, The Elementary English 2 
view, 18: 306-18, December, 1936. 

4 Gates emphasizes especially the part that such 
devices might play in teaching correct eye mov 
ments and phrasing—skills which it is otherwis 
frequently difficult to demonstrate. 

5 We are indebted to Mr. James R. 
Director of the Harvard Film Serviee, who kindls 
consented to our using the laboratories of the Film 
Service for the experimental work that has bee 
involved in the development of these sound films. 


3rewster, 
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To this film is then matched a re- 
an oral reading of the passage. It 
he naturalness of the presentation to 
vyoman’s voice for this purpose. The com- 
m, of course, ean be projected with or 
the sound. Thus the same film can be 
both of the uses that we have suggested. 
the skilful 


er. For example, the following , sequenee, 


Qrher variations will occur to 


ial stimulus. “dog,” (2) spoken word 
then (3) a moving picture of old Fido 
would seem to apply neatly the prin- 


f first- and second-order conditioning. In 


primary and early primary grades a 


of still or animated pictures proceeding 


eft to right (with the accompaniment of 
nd verbal cues) should be an aid in estab- 
the notion of the left to right direetion of 
ding. The newspaper “funnies” provide 
material for sueh films, and there is little 
I fication for looking down one’s nose at the 
es when one observes the sober-faced inter- 


th which most children devour them. 


IrvinGc H. ANDERSON 
SITY OF MICHIGAN 
WALTER F. DEARBORN 


ARD UNIVERSITY 


HETEROGENEOUS PATTERNING OF 
RESPONSES 

HOOL AND Society, April 9, 1938, carried 

ticle under the title, “Patterned Responses 

Equivalent 


the Examination in Lieu of 





Forms.” That article was the forerunner of this 
e. Its purpose was to facilitate sectioning of 
tests This 


done by presenting arbitrary word or num- 


or written and examinations. 


per patterns, 


These patterns substituted for the 
uniform answers. With the proper num- 
‘of sections, it was possible for each student 
class to take the same examination as others 

surrounded by classmates each of whom 


wered the same items differently. In order 


nderstand the sequel, it might be apropos 

ketch briefly the forerunner of this tech- 
A class may be divided into as many sections 
Each seetion is 
If four 
sections are desired, the teacher should have the 


esired for the test period. 


en given a different response pattern. 


its count off by fours, row by row, from 
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one side of the room to the other. The ones then 
constitute section one, the twos section two, the 
Kach of 
different 


threes section three, ete. these sections 


is then presented with a answer pat 


used determines 


The type of test to be 
needed. It 


tern. 
the kind of 
choice test, then each pattern needed will consist 


pattern only a dual 
ot either two letters or a two digit number. If 


type, then each 


the test is a quadruple choice ty] 


pattern will consist of either four letters or a 


four digit number. If, however, the same test 


should consist of three parts—tirst two choice 
items, second three choice items and third the 
best of four answers—this calls for either a four 
letter or a four digit number pattern for each 
section. 

presenied ina 


The patterns may be variety 


of ways. They may be presented very effectively 
by stamping them on the back, upside down, at 
the bottom of the examination, so that they may 
he seen by turning up the bottom of the examina 
tion when ordered to do so. The patterns may 
be presented by the instructor from the rear of 
the classroom while each section in turn faees 


The had 


tory results from presenting number patterns by 


the rear. writer has very satisfae 


use of the fingers instead of placards. In any 
event it is advisable in patterning examinations 
to choose patterns which have at least one dif- 
ferent letter or number from all other patterns, 
rather than the same letters or numbers, so that 
readily distinguishable 
Such patterns as 

(B-O-W-S) and 
The S,T,B 


for each 


each section may be 
when eheeking the papers. 
(S-N-O-W) — (T-O-W-N) 
(G-O-W-N) utilize this principle. 
and G are the distinguishing letters 
seetion. 

Now when the class has been divided into the 
desired number of sections and each section given 
a pattern, they are ready for the instructions as 
to how to use the patterns. Instruetions should 
state that the first and second letters are to be 
substituted for true and false or yes and no ot 
If the state- 


letter of the 


plus and minus as the case may be. 
ment appears to be true, the first 
pattern should be used to designate that facet. If 
the statement or item appears to be false, the 
second letter of the pattern should be used te 
designate that fact. As an example, suppose 
another part of the test requires the student to 


the first 


pick the best of four answers. If 
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answer appears to be best, then the first letter 
of the pattern should be used to designate that 
fact. 
the third letter of the pattern will designate that 
Pact. 
the fourth letter or number of the pattern will 
A pre-test sample will 


If the third answer appears to be best 
If the fourth answer appears to be best, 


designate that fact, ete. 
enable the student to think in terms of his pat- 
tern rather than the traditional mode of 
response, 

By thoughtful planning of the seating ar- 
rangement, each pupil may be sourrounded by 
students with different response patterns. 

On the basis of extensive use of the pattern- 
that 


each student might have a separate pattern of 


response-sectioning-technique it oecurred 


his own choosing. It was reasoned that if two 
patterns are better than one and three or four 
better than two, then why not have a separate 
pattern for each subject? Extremely indepen- 
dent and reliable results were needed in an ex- 
periment underway at the time, so this type of 
heterogeneous patterning proved entirely satis- 
factory. A few simple suggestions enable the 
students of a class to select their patterns for 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIFE 

“THe Case tor Attending Your Convention” 
by J. William Robinson in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
52: 165-7, really raises a question much broader 
than that raised by Mr. Robinson. The question 
is, What are the basie aspects of the teacher’s 
prote sional lite? 

\\ he na 


eareer, be this 


young person enters a professional 
law, medicine, teaching or any 
other, he should be apprised by his elders during 
his period of preparation what a significant pro- 
A professional 


If he 


wishes to be roundedly successful, as all men do, 


fessional life involves and why. 
person does not live to himself alone. 
he should carly become aware of the fact that he 
will have paramount obligations beyond his im- 
mediate professional duties. 

In this age of science and research all profes- 
sions are growing rapidly. This is becoming so 
widely known that no reflective person wishes 
any longer to intrust himself to a physician, a 
lawyer or an engineer who is not keeping up. In 


this respeet the teacher is no exception. The 
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sectioning purposes. Each student shou!d } 
told to think of a four letter word, (four differ 
ent letters), to be borne in mind duri: 
test or examination and substituted letter } 
letter for each of the usual 1, 2, 3, 4 nurmly 
answers. If part of the test is dual choice, ; 
the first and second letters suffice, if triple « 
the first three letters suffice, ete. The ex 
tion is to be completed in this manner a: 
pattern written below the signature on th 
of the examination as the last thing be! 
paper is passed to the instructor. 

Recently over 500 Lincoln Memorial U: 
sity students served as subjects by taking « 
an Orai Group Rational Learning test 0: 
The teachers ; 


favorably 


education test in this manner. 


students concerned were very 


pressed with the inereased reliability, utili: 





general trustworthiness of the results. 
slightly more difficult paper checking \ 
more than compensated tor by the rea! 
that it affords a greater individualization 
Henry F. Dicke> 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, 
HARROGATE, TENN. 


college student, for example, especially the 





college and graduate student, looks not o1 
ability but also for up-to-dateness in his t 
What, then, are the avenues along wh 
teacher needs to travel in order to keep 
date? 

First may be mentioned professional reading 
This may be divided into two types: (1) p 
ical literature and (2) books and monog 
No teacher can expect to keep abreast, growing 
and alert without being a subscriber to 
reader of a number of general and spe 
professional journals. It is from them that le 
derives an indispensable element of his protes 
sional sustenance. 

Professional monographs, yearbooks a: 
mittee reports supply elements similar | 
supplied by the periodical literature. 7 
extent that these fall within the teacher's | 
ean not afford to remain ignorant of t] 
he is to maintain and improve his standing ¢! 


+ 
T¢ 


contributions must be refleeted in his 
and in his other professional contacts. 
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ext-books and treatises, of which there is 
tlood in every field, are not so readily 
To read them all would be both 
and inexeusably wasteful of time. 
ones, however, must be examined and 
new points of view, for use as refer- 
al and for possible adoption as texts. 
ve a right to come to their teachers 
nt advice about professional books. 
ake and growing teachers are active 
their loeal, state and national organi- 
The benefits derived are far-reaching 
First may be mentioned professional 
nee. This 


expansion of personality and in en- 


results in inereased confi 


fessional influence. Only by know- 
workers in other schools, cities and 
the teacher come to his full profes 
onality. He walks a different earth, 
tudents, his colleagues and his patrons 
rger worth. 
cher, especially a high-school or col- 
r, to know the persons who have writ- 
oks he uses and the articles he reads 
sa value that may be hard to spot but 
ne the less real. The experience tends 
m shoulder to shoulder with the leaders 
He begins to realize that these lead- 
iman beings lke himself, varying from 
lly instances, but little in capacity and 
heir 
ty that 


seful both to him and to his students. 


contributions assume a_per- 


makes them more diserimi- 

is not impossible to waste time in 
: conventions, for the alert person to do 
difficult. 
not necessarily to waste time. 


To stay away from 
The 


fiecant friendships and professional in- 


really 


are often gained from prolonged visits 
exhibit rooms when the 
small. Workers different 


d different regions may usually ex- 


obbies and 


from 


xperiences with significant mutual bene- 


nventions talking shop is eminently in 


be granted that some of the papers pre- 
mventions contribute little to anybody 
sy, and perhaps self-satisfying, to ex- 
this weakness. Any one who really 
n find profitable programs and papers. 
interests and the reputation of the 
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speakers should be his guides. Generally speak- 


ing, it is far easier to listen to a paper than to 
read it in print. 

In addition to listening to papers, teachers 
should aim to appear on programs and present 
papers themselves. For educational leaders that 
is a part of their professional activity. There 
are many classroom teachers who are trying new 
and stimulating procedures or who are making 
unique evaluations. Other teachers would be 
interested in these and could profit from them. 
Such topies well presented make excellent pro- 
fessional papers. They make equally good ar 
ticles for publication, which is another valuable 
aspeet of professional activity. 

In many colleges and universities it has become 
the custom for the institution to pay all or part 
of the expenses incurred by staff members when 
attending conventions. The wisdom of this ean 
not be questioned when the member is sent as a 
delegate by the institution, but when this mem- 
ber is attending his own professional convention 
the wisdom of this practice may be seriously 
questioned. It places the institution in a pater- 
nalistie position and it robs the teacher of his 
professional independence. For the cultivation 
of a wholesome professional spirit teachers need 
to be educated to invest from three to eight per 
cent. of their salaries in their own professional 
life. To look to others for this aid is humiliating 
and tends to pauperize the spirit. Too many 
teachers remain children when it comes to meet 
ing their own legitimate expenses. 

In this diseussion it is recognized that the pro 
fessional responsibilities of teachers in the vari- 
ous stages of instruetion—elementary, secondary 
and higher—vary somewhat, but only in details, 
not in prineiple. It has been assumed that the 


teachers eonecerned have been fully and ade 


quately prepared for their duties. Summer, 
after-hour and Saturday courses may usually 
be placed in the category of professional prepa- 
ration, but not always. Attending official insti- 
tutes, staff meetings and econvoeations should be 
classed with classroom teaching as basie duties. 

In their participation in social, political and 
cultural activities teachers may well be expected 
to take a place above that of the average citizen. 
As it is the funetion of the school to acquaint 


the rising generation vitally with the social, polit- 


ical, eeonomie and eultural institutions in whieh 




















4 
t 


they are living, 


have a vital acquaintance with these institutions 


it is necessary for teachers to 


themselves. For the teacher to have done some- 


thing, or to be doing something, besides teaching 
isa great gain. Teaching is no longer eloisteral. 
rightfully regarded as aetive par- 


Teache rs are 
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ticipants in the practical as well as in the eultyy 





affairs of lite and in specialized fields our citize; 


may in fairness look to them for aid beyor 
merely theoretical. 
W. C. Rvenice 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A CONTINUING EXPERIMENT IN EN- 
RICHING THE ACTIVE VOCABU- 
LARIES OF COLLEGE SENIORS 

AN earlier experiment by Philip R. V. Curoe 
has been reported in which his faith in the value 
of a planned, concerted drive for the enrichment 
of vocabulary at the college level was expressed? 

This 


late 


earlier report attempted to state the postu- 
the 


that vocabulary enrichment is the open 


on which eontinuing work grounds; 


namely, 
road to putting students in possession of the 
means to more discriminating, more selective, 


thinking—and this because we think with words. 


Words are the thinking and expressional cog- 
nates of concepts. Concepts are the basis of 


judgments, and judgments in turn are the stuff 
of reasoning. 

The earlier experiment with college seniors 
used a measuring technique which did not make 
possible a gauge of the increment of change in 
vocabulary power. The technique, simply stated, 
was to measure the seniors with an objective 
vocabulary test near the end of the semester, 
and to compare the group achievement of the 
practiced, and of the control, groups on this test. 
By the practiced group was understood the group 
in which three minutes at each class meeting— 
there were forty-five meetings—were set aside 
for foeal treatment of “To-day’s Words.”  Dur- 


this three-minute period, the words of the 


ne 

day were written on the blackboard and the time 
Was given to helping students to clear up mean- 
ing, syllabieation, spelling, pronunciation, word- 


building, ete. The members of this practiced 
group were urged to use the words in expres- 


By 


the control group was meant the group in which 


sional situations as frequently as possible. 


no such foeal treatment of words was used, but 
in which the material of the course was taught 
without such “interruption.” 
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In the earlier reported, bo 


groups were measured with an objective \ 


experiment 


lary test at the end of the semester, and 
The mai: 


ing was that the practiced group significant 


comparative scores were studied. 


outscored the control group on this test. 1) 


comparison is revealed in Table I, which sh 


central tendeney and scatter. 
TABLE I 


Cont! 
Unpracticed 


(20 students 


Practiced 
(18 students) 


xe re 
( t 
Top of range ...... 90 65 
Upper quartile 81 50 
WEIIATY, “S sseveis oxesin 70 43.75 
Lower quartile 66 36.67 
Bottom of range ... 50 25 


The superior accomplishment of the pract 


group, shown in relative medians, quartiles an 
range limits, is open to more than one interpr 
tation. It been that the practi 


may have 


group Was a superior group to begin with, sinc 


there was no pre-measure of the two groups ‘ 
throw light on the matter. It may have been t! 
the central learnings of the course being pur-w 
by the practiced group were more amenal)| 

transfer to the ability under study than the lean 
ings of the control group, for the courses wer 


not the same.? One element, however, was hi 


constant; namely, the college instructor. [ls 
same person taught both practiced and contre. 


groups. All were “exposed” to the same pers! 
ality for better or worse. 

To remove some of these doubts, the writ 
altered the general technique of the vocabuls 
experiment, beginning with the college semes' 
of September 1939 to February 1940. 


2 Course for practiced group, Methods of 1: 
ing the English Branches in Elementary Schoo: 
courses for control group, Junior High School I 
lems, Student-Teaching in Secondary Schools. 


re 


a 
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them undertook to eonduet the prac- 
This consisted of devoting 
for 


dents to a “To-Day’s Words” project. 


» activity. 


ites of each meeting Of a course 


moples of the words selected, and of the 

to which these words were subjected, 
ate the nature of the project : 

litate—meaning stressed, especially 

n meaning; comparative word-build- 

d; syllabieation subsumed under gen- 
es, these rules further illustrated 

word-building stressed, and the gov- 

rule further illustrated (panicky) 


djoin—distinection in meaning stressed, 

s comparative pronunciations 
neiple—meaning in use and homonym 
stressed 

synonym, antonym relationship stressed ; 

illustrated 


an concept of the ‘*mean’’ 


e, courage, temerity) and applied to 
ther cardinal virtues (prudence, temperance, 
four basic Funk and Wagnalls’ rules of 
eation foealized 
collaborator kept  sedulously — silent 
the two semesters on the question of 
vocabulary enrichment, teaching — his 
es with their own specific aims and objee- 
emost. In his class meetings, there was 
viven to the “To-day’s Words” project. 
the writers econdueted a vocabulary 

Each conducted 


early in each semester. 


ulary during the last week of 


posttest 


THE FINDINGS 


he results of the 


ment in enriching the active voeabularies 


two-semester (one year) 

l-arts-college seniors will be presented 
n comparative statistical form, both tabular 
graphed. 


Following this, a word or two of 


pretation will be given. Finally the broader 


plications of such work for college seniors will 
forth. 
The same data given in Tables II and III are 


ented in Fig. 1 in graphie form. 
INTERPRETATION 


e outstanding revelation of this experiment 


leze seniors would seem to be that such 


nent can be achieved by focal treatment 
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Pretest 


Posttest 


Practiced Control Practiced Control 
(11 cases) (17 cases) (11 cases) (17 cases) 


Upper 

quartile .. 64.1 DAS 92 63.7 
Median 57.5 51.6 SS.1 0.2 
Lower 

quartile .. 44.4 17.8 78.8 §2.1 
Range ..... 30-75 30-65 $0—100 30-75 


9/39-—2/46 
Posttest 


Practiced Control Practiced Control 
(18 cases) (47 cases) (18 cases) (47 cases) 


Upper 

quartile 56.25 5O.8 82.5 57.77 
Median 15.0 15.64 76.7 §2.23 
Lower 

quartile 38.12 37.33 GS.S8 14.71 
Range ..... 25-80 30-66 55-85 25-85 


TABLE III 


Combined 
2/39-6/39 and 9/389—2/40 


Pretest 


Practiced Control Practiced Control 
(29 cases) (64 cases) (29 cases) (64 cases) 


Upper 

quartile .. 63. 53.0 87.0 60.5 
Median 50.8 17.0 SO.87 535 
Lower 

quartile .. 10.25 10.0 71.25 17.5 
RaGNGEO S66: 25-80 30-66 10—100 25-85 


eollere 


of words within the boundaries of a g 
course, and this with little expenditure of time. 
This conelusion obtrudes from the comparative 
central-tendency measures of each experimental 
semester, as well as from the composite central 
tendency measure for the whole college year. 
median alone, without 


Consider the measure 


complheation from other measures. A median 
measure marks the point above which and below 
which one half of the cases studied fall. It 
than the 
“average” beeause extreme cases of high or low 


In Table IV the practiced 


isa 


better group picture old-fashioned 


score do not affect it. 
TABLE IV 


Net increment 


Time of measurement Practiced Control for practiced 


group 
From 2/39 to 6/39 ... 30.6 7.6 23.0 
From 9/39 to 2/40... 31.7 6.5 25.2 
Combined 2/39 to 2/40 30.07 6.5 23.57 
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ot 


» compared with the control group. 


inerements improvement in 


s really mean that a few minutes of 
nianned focal treatment of words and 
onal value at each meeting of a col- 
e ean enhance word and concept control 


here indicated? Much further, and 


fully eontrolled, experimentation is 
ore such a eonelusion ean be drawn. 
TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

s believe that this whole field of 


the senior 


the earler 


at 
In 


an experiment in the field, closing with 


I 


ibulary enhancement 


r | 
evel Das 


lain dormant. 


mn to teachers of liberal-arts-college 
to cooperate in this experiment, only 


It 


o forward the word list and the tests to 


ch teachers responded. was even 
her willing to cooperate in the experi- 
Is there no place in the senior-college 
m for experimenting with curriculum and 


When the 


colleze elassroom becomes closed to ex- 


, pari passu, while teaching? 


tion, it is in jeopardy of becoming 


d eontent-eentered. In such ease, it 
most be said that college teachers are 


to teaching “subjeets,” and that stu 
iman beings in process of growith—are 
in their consideration. 
question is bromidie, but it is here once 
posed to all college teachers who may 
upon this article; namely, do you teach 
s to college seniors or do you teach college 
with subjects as a nexus between the 
mind of the teacher and the less mature 
wing and expanding mind of the college 
Are you aware that this student mind 
ving and expanding? Are you modest 
to coneede that it is probably farther 
ts potential limit of growth than is your 
nd? 


nd? The oecasional asking of such ques- 


o 
as their answering, is a sobering and a 


g experience for all of us. 


ANS FOR FuRTHER PROSECUTION OF 
THIS EXPERIMENT 


experiment here reported, while it covered 
college year and involved ninety-three 
seniors (twenty-nine in the practiced and 
ir in the control groups), is recognized 
Writers as an inadequate test of a crucial 
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question bearing on the vocabulary growth of 
liberal-arts-college seniors. 

But they believe that enough has been revealed 
under controlled conditions to stir all who labor 
n the vineyard of college-student growth to 
strive, with more point and purpose than has 


to 


been common in college teaching, enrich vo 
cabulary and with it conceptual thinking, judg 
ment and the stuff of reasoning. Mathematies, 
political science, chemistry, music, art and other 
fields have, of course, their own specific objectives 
But 


some drive toward 


in a liberal-arts curriculum. there is mar 
ginal time and warrant for 
well be 


enriched vocabulary equipment. It may 


that this active vocabulary equipment is fune 


tional within the field of the specialization 
(chemistry, home economics, physics, biological 
sciences, and so on). If it is, the writers suggest 


that it be pointedly developed through the build- 
ing of glossaries, through occasional checks on 
the voeabulary peculiar to the field, through a 
final measure of control of the basie terms and 
so on. 

The English department stands out, when one’s 
mind plays with this problem, as the center ot 
it all. 


department of a lberal-arts college can not be 


's that the English 


Yet, experience convine 


the organon for the whole college in a matter so 
fundamental. Most often, the English depart- 
ment has direetion and jurisdiction over fresh- 
men and sophomores and .then loses them—save 
as they may elect advanced English courses as 
optionals. 

The point is, that as most American Jiberal- 
colleges are organized, each and every col 
teacher in the upper levels of the liberal-arts 
for concomitant as well as 


college must work 


inherent aims in his work. It is here suggested 
that among these concomitant aims (on the side 
lines, but nevertheless consciously planned) 


might well be that of active vocabulary enrich- 


ment. 


At the college in which this experiment is being 
condueted the department of English has recently 
had a proposal approved whereby students weak 
in written English are to be reported to the de- 
partment of English accompanied by a support 
ing specimen of their weakness in con:position. 
The plan requires that, provided the English 
department agrees with the judgment of the 
department reporting, the deficient student be 
required to sit for an examination in written 
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